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In Philadelphia, departmént store ad- 


vertising is ¢#e advertising which attracts 
the women, and “ THE PHILADELPHIA 
RECORD” carries more of this publicity 
than any other newspaper in the city. 


Here’s a statement of department store adver- 
tising published in the five morning newspapers 
during October : 


THE Recorp, 206, 352 


North American, . - 242,467 
Press, - - - . - 124,636 
Ledger-Times, - - - - - - 116,343 
Inquirer, - - - - - - 109,105 








During the same month “THE RECORD” 
printed nearly 5,000 separate classified advertise- 
ments more than in October, 1go1. 


THE RECORD has the Largest Paid 
Circulation in Pennsylvania. 


Rate for display advertising, 25 cents a line, gross, 
subject to discounts. 


All Classified Advertising 
One Cent a Word, When Prepaid. 


New York Office: Advertising Manager, Chicago Office : 


‘ 611 Temple Court. Philadelphia. 1002 Tribune Bldg. 
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Regularly piping the same simple airs and pleasing the 
people, the local country weekly continues to tell everybody in 
town of all the happenings within its borders: Who were at the 
engine company’s anniversary, what they wore and what they 
said. How the meeting house looks in its new dress of paint. 
Who will be the first to get married within its walls. About the 
large crops which removed the mortgage from Jonathan 
Growem’s farm, etc., etc. 

Week after week the same pleasing and interesting music. 
All about themselves and their locality. No wonder the country 
people love their simple local weekly. 


There are 1,500 of these local papers upon the Atlantic Coast Lists. They reach 
and influence their townspeople as no others can. Booklet-catalogue for the asking. 


ONE INCH—SIX MONTHS, $1,200. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


¥34 LEONARD STREET, NEw YORK. 
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TRADE JOURNAL PUB- 


LICITY. 


Mr. John A. Hill, president of 
the Hill Publishing Co., publishers 
of the American Machimst and 
Power, is entitled to speak authori- 
tatively upon trade journal adver- 

™tising, for they spend $10,000 a year 
in maintaining an adwriting depart- 
ment that either produces or super- 
vises the production of practically 
all copy that goes into these pub- 
lications. This service costs ad- 
vertisers nothing. When designs 
or plates are furnished they are 
charged at actual cost, but the ad- 
writing department, employing 
four men the year around, is main- 
tained because Mr. Hill believes 

jthat trade journal ads must con- 
tain ideas. Ideas are expensive, 
but he is willing to pay for them, 
and the steady increase of business 
shows that his principle is sound. 
Furthermore, he refuses to carry 
advertising that cannot be made to 
bring results to the advertiser. 
His space contract is merely an 
order to print, and can be cancelled 
at any time. Asa consequence the 
American Machinist and Power 
are easily at the head of the trade 
press so far as live, readable, pro- 
fitable advertising pages are con- 
cerned. 

“The first fallacy in trade jour- 
nal advertising is a wrong idea of 
what circulation is.” he said re- 
cently. “Publishers make every 
effort to swell their figures, and 
consider it a real disgrace to say 
what their actual circulation is if 
another paper claims more. Trade 
papers are sent to anyone who will 
receive them, therefore, and circu- 
lations contain deadwood and pad- 
ding. Now, the circulation figures 
of a trade publication are not the 
most important factor to the man 
who buys its advertising space. A 
trade journal has a specialized cir- 
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culation. It is not intended to cover 
the earth, like a Sunday newspaper, 
but to reach the representative peo- 
ple in its special field. If it goes 
to 20,000 persons, of whom only 
15,000 pay for it, does it not stand 
to reason that 5,000 of them are 
poor material for the advertiser to 
work upon? In every business 
office you will find a stack of trade 
publications lying unopened in a 
corner. These are the ones that 
come free. But when a business 
man subscribes to a trade paper he 
does so because he wants it, and it 
is sure to be read. Therefore, I 
say take the space in the publication 
that is continually weeding and 
sorting its mailing list. The pub- 
lisher of such a journal is editing 
the trade for advertisers, and will 
have the live portion of it. What 
matter if a rival publication does 
have a few thousand more? The 
excess represents deadwood. We 
bought Power last fall and it hada 
news-stand circulation of 6,800—on 
paper. That many copies were 
actually sent out, but 4.000 of them 
were returned by the news com- 
pany. Yet these 4,000 played a 
vital part in the circulation state- 
ments sent out to advertisers. We 
cut off these returns, and when ad- 
vertisers said, ‘Aha! I see your cir- 
culation is going down!’ we told 
them the reason. Rates were not 
reduced, and Power is just as good 
a medium as ever and has as many 
actual readers as ever. Publishers 
are not dishonest in this matter. It 
is the general custom to call all 
papers printed. circulation. It’s a 
auality proposition all through. 
Another fallacv is that of passive 
advertising. The average manu- 
facturer thinks that it is enough 
to print his business card in a trade 
journal. if he uses space at all. We 
are continually fighting this notion. 
It is largelv the fault of publishers. 
for they think that when an ad- 
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vertiser runs his ad months at a 
stretch without change they are 
saving money on composition. Of 
course, that is a mighty short-sight- 
ed piece of economy. Make the 
space valuable and sell more of it. 
We want an advertiser to change 
his ad every issue, and are willing 
“to change it for him and write 
the ad into the bargain. The 
average trade journal advertiser 
seems to think that everyone 
knows his product and himself, and 
that he has done all that is neces- 
sary when he inserts his cut-and- 
dried card. One of the direc- 
tors of the English edition of 
the American Machinist is the 
maker of the Renold link chain, 
a device for transmitting power 
which is the best thing of its kind 
in the world. He has done very 
little advertising. When I urged 
him to exploit his chain he always 
said, ‘Oh, everybody knows the 
Renold chain; I get orders from 
all parts of the world.’ Some 
time ago the Link Belt Engineer- 
ing Company, of Philadelphia, ac- 
quired the American rights for his 
device, and began advertising it in 
the American Machinist and other 
trade journals. Among the first 
inquiries they received was one 
from a manufacturer whose fac- 
tory is in Manchester, and it was 
for a 700 horse nower chain. He 
had never heard of the Renold 
chain until he saw the American 
ad. That rather staggered Mr. 
Renold and he is now using space. 
We 
ceaselessly, and also try to con- 
vince advertisers that fancy bor- 
ders and rulework do not make 
good advertising. What is needed 
in trade journal ads is facts and 
news. Not brag and bluster about 
machines being the biggest and best 
and most famous in the world, but 
what they can do and how they do 
it. Our adwriting department dis- 
sects each device that it exploits, 
finds its good points and explains 
them. 

“It is practically impossible to 
say when a trade journal ad has 
ceased to work for you. General 
advertising disappears some time 
or other, but trade journal adver- 
tising is likely to be bound up in 
the files of a hig factory. and the 
device that was advertised ten 


fight the cut-and-dried ad 


years ago will be just the thing 
that is wanted somewhere to-mor- 
row. In 1889 I sent out 30,000 
yellow insert slips with a locomo- 
tive firemen’s journal, advertising 
a little fifty-cent book. I rented 
a box at the New York postoffice 
for the replies, taking it for three 
months. The returns were good, 
and they kept coming in steadily 
jong after I had stopped the ad and 
given up the postoffice box. Then 
I gave the book to Eugene V. 
Debs, and he published new edi- 
tions of it. But I get those yellow 
slips to-day. Hardly a month goes 
by but some are sent in with half 
dollars. Frequently they are as 
clean as when they were printed 
and all addressed to that box. 

If you will tell me where they 
have been kept all these years you 
will do more than I can. I did the 
same thing, myself, though. two or 
three months ago. In an old copy 


of the Century was an ad for a 
furnace regulator, and it happened 
to be just the thing I needed, 
When I wrote to the advertiser I 
received a reply from a Jaw firm, 


who said he was dead, and that 
they were settling up his estate: 
Manufacturers and others who use 
devices or commodities exploited in 
trade journals are seeking the ad- 
vertiser far more persistently than 
he is seeking their business. Every 
trade paper in the world is besieg- 
ed with inquiries. ‘Tell us where 
we can get this, or that, or the 
other thing’ is the cry. We keep 
an inquiry department and have®a 
library of 10,000 catalogues and a 
man to handle these letters. Not 
long ago we received an inquiry 
from Austria regarding machinery 
for making gelatin capsules. We 
could not find anyone who knew 
anything about them. Parke, 
Davis & Company, in Detroit. mae 
capsules, but use machinery 
their own invention. It took more 
than two months to find a firm 
that could supply what the 
Austrian folks wanted. If that 
manufacturer had gone into drug 
journals and hunted the buyet 
as diligently as the buyer hunted 
him there would have been no 
question about the profitableness 
of his advertising. Here's an- 
other instance. We described a 
machine for cleaning hotel carpets ~ 
(Contrmued on tageé) \ 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 


Has Reached 


ONE MILLION COPIES 


With its Christmas number, 
actually printed in one edition. 
Absolutely no further copies 
can be printed beyond the 
present supply. 


10 Cents on Every News-Stand 


The Curtis Publishng Company, Philadelphia 
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in our department devoted to new 
inventions. Within a month we 
were receiving dozens of requests 
for the maker's name, and they all 
came from hotel-keepers. Now, 
the American Machinist doesn’t 
go to hotel-keepers, and we were 
at a loss to know how they had 
heard of this device. So we wrote 
to a dozen, asking them to tell how 
they had happened upon their in- 
formation about the machine. Some 
of them had an engineer who took 
our paper, while others had heard 
of the device through their ma- 
chine-shop. Every man who owns 
a piece of machinery is in touch 
with a machine shop that does their 
repairs and so we cover a field that 
is far larger than our legitimate, 
steady circulation. These in- 
stances are not cited as arguments 
for the American Machinist, but to 
show that trade journals offer an 
exceptionally fertile field. Their 
readers are intelligent, and of a 
class that continually makes large 
purchases. You can never tell 
when an inquiry will turn up, or 
where it will come from. Once 
upon a time we used a photo of a 
moulding machine to advertise our 
engraving department, printing it 
upon a slip to show how a halftone 
looks before and after retouching. 
A machinery dealer recently sent 
in one of these slips from a cus- 
tomer who wrote. ‘Who makes this 
machine, ‘we want three or four.’ 
“I believe that manufacturers 
generally are far from being alive 
to the value of trade journal ad- 
vertising. In the early days of 
Power it was difficult to con- 
vince anyone that engineers were 
worth going after, but now it 
is well known that the engineer 
in any plant is a buyer and a good 
man to be on pleasant terms with. 
There is where the trade journal 
gets its strength as an advertising 
medium—it goes to people who 
know good things at a glance, and 
who can buy them. In fact, there 
is no class of readers who so per- 
sistently hunt improvements and so 
quickly adopt them when they are 
found. The trade journal in any 
line is at once the best-pulling me- 
dium for a good commodity and 
the very worst for a poor one. 
“Trade. journal publishers are 
standing in their own light by rate- 


cutting. It is hard to convince ad- 
vertisers that your rates are net. A 
Philadelphia advertising specialist 
who places a great deal of trade 
journal business says that only 
three trade papers in New York 
have absolutely fixed rates. This 
leads to endless dickering, of 
course, and brings on useless ex- 
pense and worry. There is no 
question of saving a few dollars, 
but every advertiser and every 
human being likes to know that he 
is getting as low a price as the 
next one. If he is sure that rates 
are absolutely fixed he will pay like 
a man, but he doesn’t want to pay 
a penny more. I don’t blame him. 
Some day trade journal publishers 
will wake to the beauties of the 


one priced, fixed rate, and then life 
will be much easier for all of us.” 
++ 


COMPETITION OUGHT TO BET¥ 
TER ADVERTISING. 

A competitor’s advertisement ought to 
keep the shrewd merchant wide awake, 
It is one of the methods of attack on his 
interests and the movement should be 
tactfully and immediately repulsed, 
When a competitor secures a great thing 
and gives it wide publicity the shrewd 
merchant affected must resent with ad- 
vertising correspondingly clever. In 
other words, he will watch every move 
of his rivals and neighbors and offset 
any great innovation or enterprise by 
promptly arousing public interest in the 
same way as his competitor.—Chicago 
Apparel Gazette. 


a 
WANT AD ILLUSTRATED. 


PARTNER WANTED. 
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Advertising in 


THE SUN 


(Daily and Sunday) in 
October, I902, as com- 
pared with the same 
month last year increased 
nearly two full pages a 
day. To be exact, the 
gain in agate lines was 
118,738—an increase of 
more than 47 per cent. 





During the same period the in- 
crease in 


THE 
EVENING 
SUN 


was nearly one full page and a 
half each day or 74,855 agate 
lines, more than 51 per cent. 


SH cH 


New York, 
November 1, 1902 
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IS THERE NO ROOM FOR 
THE “EXPERT?” 


The article in Printers’ I[Nk, 
under date of Oct. 1, entitled “The 
Passing of the Expert,” made in- 
teresting reading. The writer was 
evidently a man connected with an 
advertising agency. But has the 
expert outlived his usefulness? I 
do not mean the charlatan, but the 
man who has studied advertising, 
who knows the value of mediums, 
who can plan an advertising cam- 
paign, see that the goods are pro- 
perly packed, attractively boxed 
and thoroughly distributed—who 
can write booklets and follow-up 
matter in order to make the adver- 
tising harmonious; in other words, 
a man who can devote his whole 
time to the advertiser, and who is 
not paid by any agency or any 
advertising medium? It is strange, 
indeed, if this man has outlived his 
usefulness. It is remarkable if the 
advertising agencies have so sud- 
denly secured a “corner” on all 
the available knowledge of adver- 
tising. No man can serve two 
masters. The advertising agent is 
paid by the publishers of advertis- 
ing mediums to get business for 
them. He sells advertising space 
to his customers at a margin over 
cost. He is in no sense the em- 
ployee of the advertiser. If he 
plans a campaign of advertising he 
does so because he wants to sell 
space to the advertiser. He prob- 
ably takes great care in preparing 
the plan, because he knows that 
if it succeeds, he can sell more 
space. The idea of selling space is, 
however, always uppermost. The 

“expert”—assuming that he is in 
the employ of the advertiser— 
works on a different basis. He 
wants to succeed, because on his 
success depends the permanency of 
his position. He can recommend 
mediums with freedom, because 
the question of profit (to him) 
does not enter into the matter. He 
can live inside the business and 
with the business, because it is his 
business, so to speak. The man 
from outside can never do this 
with entire success. He always 
remains an “outsider.” The writer 
of the article on “The Passing of 
the Expert” took as his standpoint 
the assumption that there is no 


more “mystery” about advertising 
—that advertising is practically an 
exact science. 

Who told him so? 

No science is exact unless it is 
founded on immutable facts. Ad- 
vertising is founded on the study 
of human nature, than which noth- 
ing is more changeful. True, we 
have a great deal more information 
available for reference than we had 
twenty years ago, but it must be 
used as a guide to the road rather 
than as the road itself. No two 
cases are parallel, and in adver- 
tising, as in life, two men may 
reach the same goal by diametrical- 
ly opposite paths. 

Advertising, to the man who 
studies it, is as mysterious as ever. 
Tt is only the beginner who says: 
“T know it all.” Take one case in 
point. An advertiser who has used 
at various times almost every me- 
dium in this country, had been us- 
ing plain type advertisements, full 
of argument, and as strong as an 
intimate knowledge of the business 
could make them. He tried, ex- 
perimentally, a full page portrait 
with just a few lines of type. The 
inquiries were tripled. Then came 
letters from advertising men all 
over the country. They said the 
portrait ad was “no good,” and 
that it “would kill the business.” 
So many of these letters came in 
that the advertiser grew afraid. 
He said, “Probably the portrait ad 
succeeded through an accident,” 
and went back to plain type and 
argument. The returns went back 
to the old level. Finally he pluck- 
ed up courage and tried the por- 
trait again. Up went the returns. 
This time he was wise, and held on 
to the portrait advertisements. He 
still gets letters of criticism, and 
the advertising journals have a 
gentle “knock” for him now and 
then, but the ledger shows that, in 
his case’ at least, all accepted 
theories of advertising are astray. 


Is advertising an exact science? . 


Is the man whose primary object 
is to sell space as valuable to the 
advertiser as the man whose sole 
object is to sell goods? 

Think it over. 

Jas. W. PEMBERTON. 


Wuy will you pass by six stores 
where you can buy shoes, to the seventh 
where you buy shoes?—Candy Topics. 
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THE BINGHAMTON HERALD’S NEW LOCATION. 


FACE THESE FACTS. 


FIRST—Binghamton Grows.—Population (with immediate 


suburbs) 1880, 17,000; 1890, 35,000; 1900, 43,000. 

SECOND—Binghamton Does Business. — 130 industries, 
8,000 operatives. World’s largest shoe factory. Second 
largest cigar producing city of United States. 70 pas- 
senger trains daily. 

THIRD—Binghamton Handles Money. — Clearing-House 
totals for 1901, $19,192,200. Post Office gross receipts 
for year ending June 30, 1902, $129,439. 38. 

FOURTH—Binghamton’s Favorite Newspaper.—A busi- 
ness men’s canvass of the city and suburbs proves that 
the Herald has a city circulation surpassing the combined 
city circulation of the REPuBLICAN and the LEADER ; also 
that the Herald has more than 4,000 exclusive city 
subscribers. 


FIFTH—The Herald’s Circulation.—The Evening 
Herald’s sworn average daily circulation: 
January 1st to July Ist, 1901, was - - 9,613 
= 1902, ‘“* - 10,251 
For 9 mos. to October Ist, 1902, was - 10,281 
Now morethan = - - - . - 11,000 
For Rates, etc.. address 
N. M. SHEFFIELD, SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
84-85 TRIBUNE BUILDING, U.S. EXPRESS BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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NEWSPAPERS DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, 


THE HOUSEHOLD AND KINDRED SUBJECTS 





Considered from the Advertiser’s Standpoint. 





CIRCULATION RaTINGS BASED ON THE OCTOBER, 1902, ISSUE OF 
THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 





The papers against which no circulation figures are carried out either will 
not or do not furnish information upon which an exact and definite circulation 


rating may be based. 





More Americans are engaged in 
farming operations than in any other 
employment. It is from the farm 
and farmers’ families that the business 
men of great cities are recruited. It 
is common to deride the alleged idio- 
syncrasies of grangey constituencies 
and the granger States, but the agri- 
culturist is the power that feeds the 
world and makes progress possible. 

It is the intention here to pass in re- 
view lists of about 700 American news- 
papers which touch more or less closely 
upon the life of the farming commun- 
ity. They are differentiated as being 
more or less specially devoted to agri- 
culture, live stock, poultry breeding, 
bee culture, horticulture, floriculture, 
dairying, drainage, irrigation, horses, 
pigeons, birds, dogs, cats, pet animals, 
milk trade, egg trade, milling, thresh- 
ing, fertilizing trade, fruit trade, for- 
estry, lumber, grain, hay, hops, sugar 
industry, rice industry, tobacco, house- 
hold and matrimonial. 

To Agriculture 224 publications are 
specially devoted. They appear week- 
ly, semi-monthly and monthly. In 
Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut, Idaho 
and Wyoming no agricultural paper 
gets credit for issuing regularly so 
many as 1,000 copies. 

Florida, Mississippi, Montana, North 
Dakota, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina and Wyoming fail to issue one 
having credit for a regular output so 
large as 2,000 copies. 

California—The agricultural paper 
having the largest regular issue is : 
San Francisco..Pacific Rural Press, W., 8,861 

In Colorado, Louisiana, North Car- 
olina, Oregon, Vermont nor Wash- 


ington is any agricultural paper that 
gets credit for regular issues exceed. 
ing 5,000 copies. 

In Delaware the Wilmington Farm 
and Home, issued weekly, is credited 
with a circulation of 6,549. F 

Georgia has two with regular issues 
exceeding 5,000 copies. They arei 
Atlanta Southern Cultivator 

& Dixie Farmer, S-m.,-—= 
Southern Ruralist..M’y, 25,000 

Illinois has six with regular issues 

exceeding 5,000 copies. They are} 


Breeders’ Gazette, W., 48,378 
—_ 


Deutsche Warte, W., 
Farm, Field and 
Fireside, W., 
Orange Judd Farm’r,W., 704i 
Amer’n Swineherd, M., 42,54 
Farm, Field and 
Stockman, M., 


Indiana has four with regular issues 
exceeding 10,000 copies. They arey 
Huntington ..Farmer’s Guide, W., ——= 
Indianapolis..Am/’n Farmer, Live 

Stock & Poultry 
Raiser, 
Up-to-Date Farm’g 
and Gardening, M., 100,00 
Spencer . Agricult’1Epitomist,M., 208,333 

Massachusetts has three agricultural 
publications credited with regular ® 
sues exceeding 5,000 copies ; they ame, 
Boston Am. Cultivator, W., 
Springfield....N. E. Homestead, W., 40,709 

Farm and Home, S-m., 369,52 

Michigan has three agricultural pub 
lications credited with regular issue 
exceeding 8,000 copies ; they are: _) 
Farmers’ Friend, M., 43a 
Bay City, Mich. Sugar Beet, W., ——= 
Detroit Michigan Farmer, W., 

Minnesota has three agricultural 
publications credited with regular i 

(Continued on page ta) 
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sues exceeding 8,000 copies ; they are: 
Minneapolis..Farm, Stock and 
ome, m., 64,125 

Northwestern Ag- 
riculturist, S-m., 64,878 
St. Paul...... Farmer, S-m., 62,383 

Missouri has four agricultural publi- 
cations credited with regular issues 
exceeding 8,000 copies ; they are: 

St. Louis.....J’l of Agriculture, W., 
Barnum’s Midland 
Farmer, -m.,——— 
Nat’l Farmer and 
Stock Grower, M., 
Woman's Farm J’1,M., 

Indian Territory has 1 agricultural 
bi-monthly, issued at ro cents a year, 
that is credited with a circulation ex- 
ceeding 7,000 copies. 

Iowa has 3 agricultural weeklies 
printing regularly more than 10,000 
copies. They are: 

Des Moines... Farmers’ Tribune, 
Homestead, W..,, 53,905 
Wallace’s Farmer, W., 28,763 

Kansas has but 1 agricultural paper 
credited with a regular issue of more 
than 5,coo copies. It is a monthly, 
sold at 50 cents a year. 

Mo. Valley Farmer, M., 97,617 

Kentucky has but fr agricultural 
paper credited with a regular issue of 
more than 2,000 copies. It is a semi- 
monthly, sold for 50 cents a year. 
Louisville.....Home and Farm, S-m., 104,289 

Maine has 1 agricultural paper cred- 
ited with regular issues of so many.as 
2,000 copies. It is: 

Augusta Maine Farmer, W., 12,012 

Maryland has 1 agricultural paper 
credited with regular issues exceeding 
1,000 copies. It is: 

Baltimore .... Farmers’ and Planters’ 
Guide, M., 18,327 

Nebraska has three agricultural 
papers credited with issuing regularly 
so many as 5,000 copies; they are: 


Lincoln,......Deutscher _Ameri- 

kanischer Farmer,W., 120,779 
Nebraska Farmer, ~ 
Farmers’ Magazine, M., 

New York has five agricultural 
papers credited with issuing regularly 
more than 5,000 copies. They are: 
Albany Country Gentleman,W., 
Fayetteville... Farmers’ Institute 


Bulletin, 
New York.. ..Tribune-Farmer, 
m. Agriculturist, 


Rural 


44,000 


Wv.o-— 


Omaha 
10,000 


M., 
w., 
w., 
ew Yorker, W ‘~ 
Ohio has three agricultural papers 


credited with issuing regulariy more 


89,479 


than 8,000 copies. They are: 


Cleveland ....Ohio Farmer, 7. 
Springfield .. ‘ims Fireside, S-m., 311,220 
Farm News, M., 100,583 
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Oklahoma has one agricultural pa- 
per credited with issuing regularly 
more than 2,000 copies. It is: 
Guthrie Oklahoma Farmer,W., 16,067 


Pennsylvania has 4 agricultural pa- 
pers credited with issuing regularly 
more than 5,000 copies. They are: 
Philadelphia ..Practical Farmer, W.,-—— 

Rural Farmer, W.., 35,670 
Farm Journal, M..,519,433 
National Stockman and 

Farmer, We - 

When PRINTERS’ INK proposed to 
award a sugar bowl to that agricultural 
paper that gave advertisers best ser- 
vice in proportion to price charged 
and better served than any other as a 
medium of communication with the 
agricultural population, it early be- 
came evident that it would have to go 
to the Farm Journal, published at 
Philadelphia, and there is where it 
did go. 


South Dakota has 1 agricultural pa 
per credited with printing regularly 
more than 5,000 copies. It is: 
Aberdeen.....Dakota Farmer, S-m., 24,918 

Tennessee has 2 agricultural publi- 
cations credited with issuing regularly 
more than 5,000 copies. They are: 
Chattanooga..South’n Fruit Grower, M., 8,750 

ri-State Farmer and 
Gardener, M.,—— 

Texas has four agricultural papers 
credited with issuing regularly more 
than 5,000 copies. They are: 

Farm & Ranch, w., -— 
Texas Farmer, w., —-— 
Texas Stock and 

Farm Journal, W., —— 
Feld und Flur, M., 7,54 

Virginia has two agricultural papers 
credited with regular issues exceeding 
5,coo copies. They are: 
Virginia Farmer, 
Farmer Student, 


Pittsburg 


M., 43,933 
M., 11,00 
Both are sold at 50 cents a year. 

Wisconsin has four agricultural pa- 
pers credited with regular issues ex- 
ceeding 2,000 copies. They are: 
Madison ......Wisconsin Farmer, W., 18,480 
Milwaukee....Acker und Garten- 

bau Zeitung, W., 68,827 
Der Haus und Bau- 
ern Freund, 
Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist, 


Emporia 
Richmond .... 


V., 26,628 
HORTICULTURE AND FLORICULTURE. 
Among the publications classified 
under this heading will be found an 
occasional one that has had mention 
in the preceding list of agricul 
papers: the seventeen named below 
(Continucd on page t,) 
te 


Racine 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


Sworn Average Circulation for October, 


56,278. 


A canvass of 2380 residences in the city of Minneapolis 
showed 2153 Journal subscribers, proving that The Journal 
covers 90 per cent of these homes, and only 10 per cent 
which are not reached by The Journal are covered by the 
other dailies. 


C. J. BILSON, Mgr. for Adv. Dent. 


Tribune Bidg., N. Y. Tribune Bidg., Chicago. 
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get credit for regular issues exceeding 
5,000 copies ; they are: 
Los Angeles, Cal..Pacific Fruit 

Ww W., = 55735 


W., 8,861 


orld, 
San Francisco, Cal.Pacific Rural 


ress, 
Georgetown, Del.. Eastern Shore 
Farmer, M., 
Chicago, Ill.. -Florists’ Rev.,W., 6,096 
Indianapolis, Ind. Up to Date 
Farming, M., 100,000 
Des Moines, Ia... P’ltry Suc’ss, M., SO 
.. Western Fruit 


St. Joseph, Mo.. 
4 Grower, S-m., 


Flora Park, N.Y.Mayflower, M., 
New York, N. Y..Am. Gard’ng, W., 
Rochester, N. Y..Green’s Fruit 
Grower, M., 
Vick’s Family 
Magazine, M., ——— 
M., —— 


19,95! 


Springfield, Ohio..H ome and 
‘lowers, 
Libonia, Pa....... Park’s Floral 


agazine, 
West Grove, Pa.. Success with 


Flowers, 
Chattan'ga, Tenn..South’n Fruit 
rower, M., 

Tri-State Far- 
mer, M., 
Country Life in America, one of 
the most beautiful and deserving peri- 
_odicals in America, is not yet old 
enough to take the place in point of 
circulation that it will eventually as- 

sume. 


354,387 
M., —— 


8,750 


DAIRYING. 


Among the 23 publications devoted 
to this special form of farming indus- 
try first place belongs, unquestion- 
ably, to 
Ft, Atkinson,Wis.Hoard’s D’yman,W.. 

No other gets credit for printing 
regularly so many as 5,000 copies. 


IRRIGATION, 


Of the 6 monthlies devoted to this 
subject but 1 gets credit for issuing 
regularly so many as 3,000 copies, 
It is: 

Washington, D. C.Forestry & Irrig’n,M.. 5,650 


STOCK RAISING, LIVE STOCK, POULTRY 
BREEDING, BEE CULTURE. 


The most important are . 


Chicago, Ili.......Drovers’ Jour'l, D., 

Breeders’ Gaz te,W. 48,378 

Live Stock Rep’ ts ‘W., 15°329 

Com 1 Poultry, S = 

Am. Poultry J’1, 

Am. Swineherd, M » 42,541 

Farm, Field 

Stockman, 

..Rehable Poul. 541. xm” _—_— 

Poultry Keeper, M., ——— 

Huntington, Ind..Farmer’s Guide, W., 

Indianapolis Ind..Poultry Raiser, M . 

Des Moines, la... Poultr Farmer, = oe 250 

Boston, Mass Farm Poultry, ‘S 

Allegan, Mich....Farmer’s Fiizhd: M. 

Minneapolis, Minn Farm, Stock ‘and 

Hom S-m 64,125 

Kansas City, Mo. Dee? 'Teleg’ m,D 

Packer, W. oo 


Quincy, Ill... 


» 14.333 


-Barnum’s Midland 
Farmer S-m.,——_ 

National Farmer and 
Stock Grower, M., 44,000 
Lincoln, Neb..... Poultry Topics, M., 14,348 
Omaha, » Mag., M.., 10,000 

So. Omaha, Neb..Drovers’ , Tomes 

Stockman, 

American Poultr y 
M. 25,666 


St. Louis, Mo.... 


Syracuse, N. Y.. 
Medina, Ohio... 
Oxford, Pa 


Pittsburg, Pa 

and Farmer, W.,——— 
Dallas, Tex Texas Stock and 

Farm Journal, W. ——— 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis.Hoard’s D’yman,W. ; 

Beside those named there are no 
others credited with regular issues ex- 
ceeding 10,000 copies. 

HORSES. 

Among 18 papers devoted to horses 
and horse topics only 2 get credit for 
issuing regularly so many as 5,000 
copies. They are: 

Boston, Mass American nw 


reeder. 
New York City....Rider & Driver W.. 
It is a noticable fact that among sie 
entire list of 18 periodicals not one ap- 
pears to make known its actual issue 
in plain figures, 


PIGEONS, BIRDS, DOGS, CATS AND PET 
ANIMALS, 

Among the 30 periodicals deali 
with some or all of the subjects om 
above, three get credit for regular is- 
sues exceeding 5,000 copies. They 
are: 


Chicago, Ill......National Fanci- 


ers’ Journal, M., 6,000 

Pet Stock News,M., 20,532 

Springfield, Ohio..Pets& Animals M,, —— 
MILK AND EGG TRADE. 

Of the 4 monthlies devoted to these 
interests, but one gets credit for issu- 
ing more than 3,000 copies; it is: 
Waterloo. lowa...Egg Reporter, M.. -—— 

MILLING AND 1HRESHING. 

Of the 14 publications devoted to 
these occupations or interests, 3 have 
credit for regular issues exceeding 
5,000 copies; they are: 

Waukegan, Ill....Flourand Feed,M., 6.200 
St. Joseph, Mich .Thresherman s 


Madison, Wis. 


Am net Thresh- 

erman, 75,666 

The writer is of the impression that 
the Northwestern Miller, published at 
Minneapolis, Minn., is in fact the most 
important publication devoted to the 
milling interests. Its circulation, not 
being padded, is not as large as is 
common with successful] trade papers, 
but an examination of its pages com 

(Continued on page 16.) 
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That the Cleveland, Ohio, Press, one 
of the successful Scripps-McRae League 
Newspapers, is one of the biggest news- 
paper advertising propositions in the 
United States is demonstrated by the 
following comparative statement of dis- 
play and paid advertising printed in 
the Cleveland papers during October 
just past. 


STATED IN COLUMNS. 


~ DAILY 1901, 
595 
200 
2804 
177% 


The Cleveland PRESS gain, 188:/ Columns. 





Local display advertising in the Cleveland PRESS as com- 
pared with the three daily and Sunday newspapers during 
October, 1902: 


PRESS excess over 


- Plain Dealer 





Total number of columns of paid advertising in the Cleveland 
PRESS during October, 1902 (27 publication days), as compared 
with the three daily and Sunday newspapers (31 publication days) : 


rer 1,342 PRESS excess over 
845 
Plain Dealer 
World 





The large gains in both local and foreign advertising in the 
8t. Louis Chronicle, Cincinnati Post, Covington, Ky., Post and 
Cleveland Press is positive evidence that the Scripps-McRae 
League papers pay. 

Address Foreign Advertising Department, 


D.J. RANDALL, I. 8. WALLIS, 
Tribune Building, New York. Hartford Building, Chicago. 
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vinces one that it is a paper having 
weight, influence and an unusual 
share of material prosperity of the 
sort that comes only where it is well 
deserved. 

The fertilizer trade is represented 
by a single monthly not supposed to 
print regularly so many as 1,000 copies. 

The fruit trade is represented by 
two weeklies, one of which, the /ruit- 
man’s Guide, issued in New York 
City, has credit for printing more than 
3,000 copies regularly. 

Forestry and lumber interests are 
represented by 17 periodicals, of which 
the most important are: 

Washington, D. C.Forestry&Irrig’n,M., 5,650 
Chicago, Ill Am, Lumberman,W.., 12,293 
Lumber Review, M., 15,000 

No others get credit for editions 

exceeding 4,000 copies. 


GRAIN, HAY AND HOPS. 


Of the 7 publications devoted to 
these interests 2 get credit for regular 
editions exceeding 2,000 copies. They 
are: 
Chicago, Il] Grain Dealers’ 

ournal, S-m., 4,187 
Kansas City, Mo..Packer, —— 

Sugar and rice interests have 7 or- 
gans, only 3 of which are supposed to 
print regularly so many as 3,000 copies. 

Tobacco interests sustain 17 peri- 
odicals, of which but one gets credit 
for issuing regularly so many as 3,000 
copies. 

HOUSEHOLD. | 

More or less intimately connected 
with agricultural interests are the 86 ‘ 
household journals, among which are 
to be counted many of the very best 
weekly, semi-monthly and monthly 
periodicals published. These are re- 
garded as the best advertising me- 
diums for reaching ladies and fami- 
lies. Those credited with largest is- 
sues are: | 
Washington, D.C.Home Maga- 

zine, M., 181,160 
Chicago, Ill......Conkey’s Home 
Journal, M., 191,666 
Home Folks, M., 88,333 
House Beauti- 
ful M., 16,083 
H’seh’a Guest,M., ——— 
Springfield, Ill....Farm Home, M., 26,150 


Spencer, Ind..... 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.. 


Des Moines, Ia... 


Louisville, Ky.... 
Augusta, Me...... 


-Agricult’] Epi- 


tomist, M. 
Kvinden Og 

Hjemmet, M., 
People’s Popu- 

lar Monthly.M., 51,766 
Home & Farm, S-m., 104,289 
American Wo- 

man, M..,1,002,058 
Comfort, M.,1,269 648 


208,333 
67,625 


Boston, Mass.....Youth’s Com- 
panion, Ww. 
Cooking School 
Magazine, M., 
Cushman’s 
Couple, M., 
Modern Pris- 
cilla M 
Springfield, Mass..G o od House- 
keeping, M., 
Battle Creek,Mich.Am’n Mother, M., 
Minneapolis,Minn. Housekeeper, M., 
St. Louis, Mo oman’s Farm 
Journal, M., 
Farmers’ Mag.,M., 
-Gentlewoman, M., 
Home M’thly, M., 
Home Talk, os 
Household, M., 
Housewife, M., 
Ladies’ World, M., 
Metropolitan & 
Rural Home,M., 
-Vick’s Family 
Magazine, M., 
Home Courier,M., 
-W’man’sHome 
Companion, M. , 
Home Visitor, M., 
House&Home,M.. 
Ladies’ Home 
Journal, | = 


The so-called Mail Order Journals 
are largely represented in the list 
printed above, and have, in many 
cases, what are asserted to be inflated 
circulations Some of them are from 
time to time in difficulty with the 
Postoffice Department, and it is net 
always safe to credit a circulation rat- 
ing without verifying it by recent in- 
quiries. The above list comprises all 
the household journals supposed to 
print regularly so many as 10,000 
copies. 


Omaha, Neb 
New York City... 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Cincinnati, O 
Springfield, O... 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


MATRIMONIAL, 


It is difficult to explain just why the 
7 periodicals classified as matrimonial 
should have a place in a list of agri- 
cultural papers. Probably they hin 
somewhat on the verge of household 
matters and may possibly have a more 
or less remote relationship to live 
stock or pet animals. But one of the 
seven, however, has credit for issuing 


| SO many as 1,000 copies regularly, 


It is: 
Chicago, Ill..... .-Climax, M.,-—— 


The papers against which no circu 
lation figures are carried out either 


will not or do not furnish to the | 


American Newspaper Directory infor- 
mation upon which any exact and 
definite circulation rating may be 
based. 
a : 

EacuH advertisement is simply mt 
tap of the publicity hammer—om 
Strength of each blow depends / 
number required to drive the nail 
the head.—The Advisor. 
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TORONTO EVENING 


TELEGRAM 
BRINGS RESULTS. 


Mr. PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 
29 Tribune Building, City. 

DEAR Sir: Referring to your in- 
quiry regarding results obtained 
from our 300 lines advertisements in 
the Toronto Evening Telegram, we 
are pleased to state that the re- 
turns were very satisfactory indeed 
to our clients. During the past 
year we have used the Telegram as 
liberally as most any paper in either 
the United States or Canada. It 
is unquestionably an excellent me- 
dium. Respectfully yours, 


LyMAN D. MorsE ADvV’G AGENCY, 
Jas. A. Tedford. 








Circulation of the TELEGRAM 
exceeds 29,O000 daily—and goes 
into 80 per cent of the homes. 





N the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber, 1901, the Sunday Chi- 
cago RECORD-HERALD 

had a citculation of 124,460. 


N the last Sunday in Octo- 
ber, 1902, the Sunday Chi- 
cago RECORD-HERALD 

had a circulation of 202,890. A 
gain in the year of over 78,000. 


‘Due to the fact that the people of 
Chicago like The ‘Record-Herald 


HE first nine months of this 
year the Chicago REC- 
ORD-HERALD gained in 

advertising 1,658 columns, 200 lines, 
over the corresponding period last 


year. 


HE month of October over 
last October showed a gain 
in advettising of 246 col- 

umns, 223 lines. 


‘Due to the fact that advertising 
pays in The ‘Record-Herald. 











If you Knew as much about 
THE 


MUNCIE 


INDIANA 


STAR 


as its publisher does, you’d 
send on copy advertising 
and instructions, without 
even trying to hammer 
down the rate, which is 


Less than % of a Cent 
per Line per Thousand. 


If you wish to know as much 
about THE STAR as its pub- 
lisher, write a postal. 

The actual daily average for 

ober was 21,357. 








SUPREME IN ITS WIDE FIELD 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


the Sioux City 
Journal 


CIRCULATION 
FOR THREE MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30 
Tell. « «4 2 + 8376s 
Daily Average. . 17,350 


CIRCULATION AGREEMENT 

Permission is hereby granted to the 
representative of any organized adver- 
tising agency or advertiser to verify our 
subscription lists. 


ALBERT E. HASBROOK, 
Mgr. N. Y. Office, 
gt Times Building, New York. 
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ADVERTISING A_ $750,000 
PURCHASE. 


HOW N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
EXPLOITED THEIR PURCHASE OF 
THE ENTIRE STOCK OF MARKS 
BROTHERS’ DEPARTMENT STORE. 


. (By John H. Sinberg.). 
Nearly half a century ago, or 
to be exact, in 1866, the three 
brothers—William, Ferdinand and 
Emanuel Marks—started business 
in a little box of a store, 16x60 
feet, at 108 North Eighth street, 
Philadelphia. In the beginning 
their efforts and abilities were all 
in one direction—millinery. Be- 
fore long it got noised around how 
sunny and cheerful the new store 
was, what a happy disposition 
everybody in it possessed, and the 
store prospered. Laces and em- 
broideries were gradually added. 
The store grew, and the people of 
Philadelphia pointed to it with 
pride and encouraged it with good 
will and confidence to expand still 
more. Years rolled on, store after 
store was added until the fledgel- 
ing became full grown, and every- 
thing from a garden rake to the 
finest of laces and silks could be 
found under one roof. From first 
to last Marks Bros. sold only fine 
goods—merchandise any _ store 
would be proud of. But in all 
those years of healthy life the 
neighborhood in which the busi- 
ness was born and had grown up 
changed. The demand was for 
cheaper goods, but true to the 
compass they steered through the 
shoals and kept their course— 
the best of everything. Even with 
the change of neighborhood the 
old inhabitants of the city, with 
many of the younger generation, 
drove to the store in carriages, and 
all would have gone well had not 
building operations tangled the 
firm financially. Everything was 
done to untie the knot, but it was 
drawn hard and fast. Knowing 
the brothers from boyhood, N. 
Snellenburg & Company offered to 
help and purchased their stock of 
about $750,000. Of course prices 
were greatly reduced, and as the 
Snellenburg advertising was very 
much increased, it occurred to me 
that such en extraordinary sale— 
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the selling eut of one department 





store by another—should be pro- 
ductive of some news to Print- 
ERS’ INK, 

When I called at the advertising 
department of N. Snellenburg & 
Company, I found Mr. Joseph E. 
Baer, the advertising manager, ac- 
tually buried in copy, getting ready 
a double page advertisement for 
Sunday, besides preparing his reg- 
ular copy of nearly a page for the 
week-day announcements. He said: 
“Have we been busy? During the 
past week I have been obliged to 
recruit into the service of this de- 
partment a half dozen additional 
assistants, and even then we are 
at it night and day. You know, 
the buying out of a whole depart- 
ment store is something unprece- 
dented, and, although with the 
goods we also took over all of 
Marks Brothers’ employees, from 
buyer to cash boy, and although 
we engaged several hundred new 
salespeople yet the crowds which 
came were so large that our army 
of employees often proved insuffi- 
cient. Talk about the efficacy of 
advertising! Why, the response 
was simply marvelous. Of course, 
the people of Philadelphia were 
thoroughly conversant with the 
goods usually sold at Marks Broth- 
ers’ store and their high quality, 
so that when we announced the 
reduction in prices, it was but nat- 
ural that the result would be a 
crowded store—but the crowds that 
came were beyond our most san- 
guine expectations. The rush com- 
menced with the opening of the 
store and continued during the 
entire day for many days. Those 
who bought one day, came the next 
and brought their friends. The 
one great difficulty I encountered 
was lack of space for description 
of the goods. being compelled to 
contend myself with a very meagre 
outline on that subject; but it was 
the magnetic force of figures that 
brought buyers. I divided my 
page into scores of senarate items, 
heading each: ‘Snellenburg Sale= 
Marks Brothers’ Stock.’ Then fob 
lowed the particular merchandise 
description, prices and location 
Like this: 

Snellenburg’s Sale—Marks Brother? 
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Stock Stationery, Pictures, Music— 
We've taken all the odds and ends that 
Marks’ used to get as much as 4oc 
a box for and put the price down to 
sc. Then there are s50c ink wells at 
1oc, and pictures worth to $2 for soc. 
A lot of regular 18c music at 2c. We 
could go on at that rate all day, but 
other goods clamor for a show. 
Main Floor. 

“That proved sufficient to give 
the people an idea of the sweeping 
reductions.” 

“The story of this Marks’ sale 
is unmatched in the history of 
mercantile trading in this city— 
the current of business flowing 
into this store is greater than was 
ever known in Philadelphia. And 
for what? Not for sale goods, nor 
for questionable qualities; but 
$750,000 worth of fine and desirable 
merchandise of all sorts, from a 
shoestring to the richest silks and 
laces—every good thing for home 
furnishing and housekeeping, for 
women’s wear and men’s needs 
and children’s use. 

“Men who have grown gray in 
Philadelphia tell us there was 
never anything like it before. With 


the store stretching from Eleventh 
to Twelfth streets, from Market 


to Girard, and 
stories high, there 
room to turn in.” 
“Did you use any other means 
in connection with the newspapers, 
to advertise this sale?” I asked. 
“None. We _ tacked placards 
throughout the store, announcing 
the sale, but this is usual. How- 
ever, the newspapers helped to 
spread the news through their 
local columns. for the selling out 
of Marks Brothers’ was an impor- 


towering six 
was_ hardly 
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tant piece of news which all the 
dailies treated purely as such— 
and most generously, too, so that 
we reached the entire newspaper 
reading class—those who read the 
news as well as those who read the 
advertisements. I amalways pleased 
to téll [’RiNTErRs’ INK anything in 
my power, and if you will call on 
me when our new building is open- 
ed to the public—when Snellenburg 
will have one of the largest stores 
in the world—I may be able to 
give you some interesting facts 
upon department store advertising. 


———- +o 

IN THE MATTER OF FREE READ- 
ING NOTICES. 

How many merchants know the way 
to take advantage of whatever free space 
they are given? They are too prone to 
fill it up with boastful generalities or 
badly-constructed sentences that “lead no 
one to nothing.” How different is the 
work of the wily press agent. He gets 
his matter published, though his show 
is not a big advertiser, because his copy 
makes good stuff. Tody Hamilton, of 
the Barnum show, for instance, can 
get a whole column in so cosenrvative 
a paper as the New York Sun, not by 
an elaborate description of the merits 
of his circus, but by a screed on how 
elephants are captured or how monkeys 
educate their babies. 

The trouble with a lot of clothiers, 
for instance, is that they can see noth- 
ign but their own stocks and systems. 
Give one a half column for a “write- 
up,” and he’d repeat in a verbose wav 
what he’s already said in his display ad. 
Chances are that it would not occur to 
him to get himself interviewed on some 
lively town subject. It would not oc- 
cur to him to get up something relating 
to the clothing business without ob- 
viously advertising his establishment. 

There are all sorts of ways to get 
yourself into print without interfering 
with the business office of a newspaper, 
provided you have the intuitive sense 
of what is interesting and useful.—Ap- 
parel Gazette. 








FIFTY YEARS OLD. 


The Evening Star, of Washington, D. C., celebrates 
its fiftieth year of successful journalism on December 


t6th. 


The Star will issue a special edition of about 100 
pages on that day, which will be a national 


souvenir. 


Advertisers having contracts will be admitted to the 
regular section at pro rata rate, and new advertisers 


atthe regular one time rate. 


The unusually large circu- 


lation of this special issue will make it a good invest- 
ment for any advertiser, local or national. 


For information write 


M. LEE STARKE, 
Manager General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
New York. 


Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 
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HOW A_ MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
DOES BUSINESS. 

The manner in which the big Chicago 
mail order houses handle the immense 
volume of business which comes to them 
every morning is marvelous in system 
and dexterity. Forty thousand letters 
per day is a low average for the great- 
est of these institutions. Its clients write 
from all parts of the world, and unless 
the demand is for bulky machinery which 
is not in stock, shipment is made the 
day the order is received. 

The mail order business is founded 
on “catalogues.” There are hundreds 
of thousands of these catalogues out. 
This institution has two hundred girls 
sending new editions and circulars. 

Forty thousand letters per day to be 
opened, entered, copied, sorted for indi- 
vidual departments—the mere handling 
of such a body of mail keeps a large 
force busy. The mail pouches are emp 
tied on tables at which sit fifty girls 
The letters are made up in bundles and 
opened in a machine, which grinds the 
edges off, a hundred at a time. At sep- 
arate tables the registered mail is dealt 
with, the pouches being opened by a 
representative of the postoffice, and 
checked by a batch of receiving clerks 
who use adding machines to compute the 
totals. The entry office is an important 
link in the system. Here the orders are 
first transferred to regular blanks and 
duplicates made on hydrostatic presses. 
These sheets are passed on to another 
force, which segregates the items and ap- 
portions them to the various departments 
of the institution. Another group of 
clerks are engaged at the same time 
routing the order, specifying thereon the 
cheapest, quickest and most advantage- 
ous way which it can be shipped to the 
purchaser. The most important of the 
mail order houses uses 22,000 of these 
tickets a day. The preliminaries having 
been completed, the various items are as- 
sembled. Transmission of small freights 
from floor to floor is made by means of 
an endless carrier. On these carriers the 
goods are loaded, and at the proper place 
are taken out. When the order is com- 

leted and checked, the merchandise is 

urried to the packers’ table, where, 
with extraordinary rapidity and preci- 
sion, it is baied, and sent on to be label- 
ed, and shipped according to direction. 
These are the bulky packages. In an- 
other division mail and express packages 
are dispatched to their innumerable des- 
tinations. A corps of young men wrap 
and label the parcels as they come in. 
Then another gang weigh them on Gov- 
ernment scales, marking on each the 
necessary amount. A third set affixes 
stamps. All this is done under the vig- 
ilant eye of a postoffice inspector, whose 
presence allows the use of pre-cancelled 
stamps, obviating re-handling in the gen- 
eral postoffice. From the table the pack- 
ages are thrown directly into the array 
of mail pouches which hang conven- 
iently near. There is cne for every 
State in the Union. As each is filled 
it is locked with the Government lock 
by the inspector and goes directly to 
the train. An average delivery from 
this office is 4,500 packages daily. 
With similar precision the express pack- 
ages are handled. Clerks prepare re- 
ceipts as the parcels accumulate. Ex- 
Pressmen on the other side of a bench 


receive the packages, sign and return 
the receipts therefor, and send them to 
the wagons which wait outside. Once 
across the bench those parcels are out of 
the custody of the house. A postal card 
notifies the purchaser that his goods -have 
been shipped. Watches and jewelry are 
sent out from a locked compartment. 
There is a common receiving department 
for all the express carriers, andtwoclerks 
seal the packages and receipt therefor. 
An impression of the volume of business 
transacted may be gathered from the fact 
that eighty clerks are engaged footing 
and extending express receipts. 

In this institution the coring depart- 
ment occupies three floors, which are 
covered from morning to night with 
an extraordinary array of merchandise. 
The records of all this big mail order 
house are sedulously kept. There is an 
entry for every customer who has ever 
done business with the institution. His 
order, the date, and the correspondence 
pertaining thereto, can be reviewed at a 
moment’s notice. Thus a big business, 
accurate and active in its details, moves 
through the szme arc day after day. 
And the rapidity with which these arcs 
have rown is enormous.—Worid’s 
Work for October. 


——+or 
DISCOVERY THAT THE CLOTHING 
ADVERTISER WILL MAKE. 

The clothing manufacturer will find 
out some time that no class of young 
men is more anxious to dress well than 
the young men on the farms. They do 
not dress as well as the young men in 
the towns and cities, but it is from no 
lack of desire to make a good appear- 
ance and not because they do not spend 
enough money for this purpose. The 
farmer boy buys his clothes in most 
cases from a store that makes so few 
sales that when it gets a chance at the 
farmer boy it must connect with him in 
some way, and does it by selling him 
shopworn, out-of-style goods at 50 per 
cent more than they are worth.—dg- 
ricultural Advertising. 





Classified Advertisements. 


dvertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without d y. 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


G HORT Stories wanted. Send MSS. on approval 
OO to“ JUNIOR,” Bethlehem. Pa. 
TP HE Cincinnati Trade Review wants writers to 
furnish articles on special subjects. 
HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 
all semi-weeklies in the State. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in North Carolina. 
V ae, on, Ist, pa o—* | -? mer. by 
n_experienced in ve 
“G.,” care Printers’ Ink. — 


E XPERIENCED Advertising Solici 
4 for morning daily. 

man, Address “OPPOR 
M ORE than _ 200,000 copies of the morning et 
4¥i tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers, 


ANTED—Four second-hand make-up turtles, 

with ch odjustebie to 8 columns. Ad- 

dress EVENING TE: EGRAM, West Superior, Wis. 

ADVERTISING MAN wanted for 
cations. Fine o 


export 
work. Address |“ EXPORT ADVERTISING 
care of Printers’ Ink, New York. a 


tor*wanted. 
Good salary tothe right 
TUNITY,” thi 


i 





=>eneoeodseaea @ uw 


S2S9a— SZ MY a Oo Pk OO eet 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


Hestisxe Advertising Manager, town 10,000, 
daily. ~] u 

date business getter. , Ay no si 

Address “ aD ANCEMENT,” Printses? Ink: 


LL ion 
A for prices and ee of the ten “aifferent 
—— published by us and written by Murat 
stead. They make paying a. Over 
6, 000, 000 sold. Enormous demand f s latest 
books. THE DOMINION COMPANY, » 2, D, 
Chicago, 


i" ANAGER of ful M Daily 
will make change. Young man, 15 years 

with one paper—while it was be ding its busi- 

ness. Practical in all . Hard worker. 

Good record for getting business and ponding 

affairs. Correct habits. lxpect 

but atioSe caee a profit on it. Desirable ‘open- 

ing wanted, with oP ORTT care for bu 

ferred. Address “ PROFIT,’ toe nk, 


‘ ioe CONCERNS DOING LARGE AMOUNT OF 
ADVERTISING AND PRINTING. 


rtment in 
open for 


write 








Iam at present manager of a de; 
large advertising agency, but will 
engagement January 1s 

I have originated ome produced soure of the 
— unique and effective advertising matter 

reulars, Booklets, etc.—and know by a broad 
eugemenee what is absolutely 
needed to execute the 

lamamanof Al executive ability, good taste 
and judgment. 

*M. O.,” Printers’ Ink. 
W AStED—For New York City and in other 

principal cities of the United States, cor- 

respondents who have the ability and experience 
to write upon commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial advertising topics, including the capacity to 
carry out assignments for interviews. Appli- 
cants must possess the faculty to write terse, 
virile, common sense English—a mind open to 
observe and conceive. Padders and space wasters 
are not desired. Write to“ A. A. A.,” care Box 
672, New York City, giving references, short 
sketch of own life, and experience, if any. 

——_+o>—___—_— 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


7 ARREN, O., po pulation 1 L 000, more coming 
W every day. PYRE NEW HE NEWS covers city. 


5 Cee r inch per day; dispia: otvertin b 
25 ENTERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. 
porercs. city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 

he Brockton ENTEK PRISE covers the city. 


35 WORDS, one month, 35c., classified co! 
20 Circulation 75,000. FACTS AND FICTION, 
334 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 


A™ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

A the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 

ceive the paper for one year. 

(TRADE PRESS LIST, Boston, shows through 
its compiled lists the trade subilentione ¢ of 

the world, under specific headings. A most val- 


uable office reference. 


ge TALK, Ashland, Or noe eom nae 
teed circulat on of 2 
Both other Ashland papers 4,500 copies os ALS than 
1,000 by the American an Newspaper we om 
DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, 1 Newmarket, 
Cicculation, 5,000. Mailed + one 


iar 25c. Ad rate 10c. nonpareil line. Close 
A postal card d request will bring sample. 
NLY 50c. 


r line for each for each insertion in antive 
list of es jocated most 


New York, New Jersey and Penn — 
UNION P’ PRINTING rahe 4 Vandewater St., N.Y. 


$1 WILL pay for a five-line advertisement 


Sour = 100 Illinois or Wiscons 
UNION, 1 10 Spruce St St., New York. ‘Gembegee on 
application. 


a 5 times, 2% cen 2% cents. aa nem 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


sin 
PAPER 


21 


HE YOUNGSTOWN, 0O., VINDICATOR, lead- 
ing newspaper in Eastern 0 Jae. , Sun- 
<i tor bane of LA COBTE r MAXWELL. N 
‘or 
sau Beek: kman Bldg,, N. ¥. Cit Y. City. 


50,000 azerteeasratice tone 


FINDER offers. an » aeliieae tae 
ronized by all leadi 
If y are. sévertiing 98 ao 
anew ~ the PATHFIN DER, you ng 
mething good. Ask for eo and rates. 
THE PATHFINDER, Washin Washington, D.C. 


N Nov. 16, 1896, the first copy of Town T. 
was rinted, then a two-column week folio. 
ave a semi- weekly 8 column folio and 
guaranteed circulation’of 2,500 me ir The 
paper was In on a capital o Last 
a $2,500 plant. TOWN. TALK, 


ane 


mail. 
do not 


SUPPLIES. 


D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut i than any other ink house in the 


rade. 
Special prices to cash buyers. 
—+or—__—_ 


CAPS. 

ANBURY HAT CO.,1 N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 
—— +o 
IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTERS. 
Pion type by special process coees,, Insesting ofress 
on pense chars ch we we do if t dotee®) aie 
¢ ti 


poms a eee r. 
5 AS. H ., Printers, 187 Broadway, 


New a 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 


QOLsorOns, send 6c. for samples of advertis- 
ing plan which will mane 5 ua for a 
week’s work. No investment requ: until suc- 
cessisassured. H. VAN TRUMP. pmo Ind, 


OR SALE—The formulae and sec 


Costs about .y r allon to make, 
te pet eaten 0) mas 


fies, "Selle f oe polish si bot 
lis for a ty 7 vemeg | or $14 
I will sell State hts m $50 to 

cording to pop’ 
Answer at once. , 
man can make 1 signe pee No 
chinery. io “C ”? 291 Hurlbut ‘ave., bp 


Detroit, 

OTE— have for sale the formulae for a 
fire proof, liquid, aS, stove poh Tell me what you 
want to make, ll you how to make it. 
That’s my business. 


———_—~o>—__—_— 

POWER AND LIGHTING. 
NTERESTED, 1s fone ona ! Send 
Xb ici hee 4 

man’s 


money saver. $l a aah 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


OOD Pho! ten, N, Y. Cag and near-by, of 4 

hibitions, Real Es Pet Stock, etc. Or- 
ders solicited. C. 8. VALENTINE, Ridgewood,N.J. 
eS 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


Prompective Advertisers—The request for 
price lists ha’ becom: 


yw 


m D esiring 
lists ean bi ve paid R 2 one 
roar oe ph rece of one jo which can be 

deducted fro e first order sont for, ‘eed 
ing to STANLEY. DAY, New Market, 


HALF TONES. 


| <-— on your orders for photo 2 ay 
by return mail, STANDARD, 61 Ann ode 
pene 5+ riba A 


MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


5, 000 on on the work not the qual : ty. Samples 
sent. CLAKK & ZUGALLA, 8 a8, Ne ; 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


PRINTERS. 


Hv: facilities for handling waster publica- 

nm; also modern ty 8 to execute 
work designed by adsmiths. Nowy Diane. GIBBS 
& VAN VLECK, 108 Fulton St., New York. 


Pas are not satisfied where ae | are, try us. 

all kinds of book news) 

printing promptly and A. FG UNION 
RINT: CO., 6 Vandewater St., New York. 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 

there's a small moe well used. It stands right 
ove feid ypc ht 

e typogray arrangement caug! 
the eye and “x small ad stand out more 
De ienlaved. tkan one twice its size, but not so 
we! s 

One ‘oF the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound i be seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
ees probably has not the eaulp pment for doing 

we have, probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as we do. 

We furnish ope Pi too, if you like. 

This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of catal: ml booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the other t 

We make them stand out oft t " crowd too. 

PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 soos St., New York. 


TRADE JO OURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 


FOR SALE. 


$ BUYS 4 lines—50,000 copies proven 
Wownan’s } WORK, Athens, ‘Georgia. 


we SALE—Thorne 1 Type-cetting Machine, 
first class order. A b: n. A, E. SKOOG, 
Megr., 244 West T'wenty- “thir Bt. 


r[.HE CHARLOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the largest ecnleone in the 
best city and county in North Carolina. 


OU can buy space in the Charlotte NEWS at 
reasonable rates. It carries more advertis- 
ing than any other North Car Carolina daily. 


G Pack for sale in every is issue of FACTS AND 

FICTION at 20c. per line, Circulation 75,000 
motel, It_ pulls results that pay. FACTS 
AND F CTION, Chicago. 


OK SALE—An ea am, estab- 
lished since 1884. Will pay 100 rer cent on 
investment ; 300. required. Address 
TONISAN CO 
142 Broadway, Nn. ¥. 


OR SALE—Weekly paper with job office in 

connection. The pepe ese 7 cleared $2,100 

last year ; can be made to clear $3,000 in the next 

ear if properly worked. For terms address 
ck Box 218, West Superior, Wis. 


FINE PRINTING OFFICE for ote ba atinty. 
ing =— of over 1,800 in’ a 
weekly paper of over 1 air eirenlation. on,and ant igo aay 
of jobwork. Will sell at a 
one-half in’ printing ; a rare , 4 Yor par- 


ticulars address 
J. G. STAUFFER, 
Pal ‘almyra, Pa. 


AVING ie duplicate a. we offer for 
sale exchange: Copper face ng 
eer, 285 Tbs., $55; plain face Long Primer, 
bs., $30. These fgures are extremely low, as 

both fonts are well sorted and in good condi- 
tion. LOVELL PRINTING CO., Moorestown, N.J. 


i iby? 2 pote of of Long Primer, — face, 285 Ibs., 

n face, 155 lbs. Both lots in 

excellent dkion, Copper-facing costs one- 

fifth more, but makes type last ve much 

longer, Only reason for selling, have installed 

pe-setting machine, LOVELL PRINTING CO., 
oorestown, N. J. 


_—+or 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


RINTED matter teling ‘all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


. 


PREMIUMS, 


N vases HALSTEAD’S books have had remar: 

e sales, Over 6,000,000 sold in —~ 
fall steadily increasing. We have As ished 
10 oy tegeonh books by this author. Best of premi- 
ums for ne mab bere and wholesalers. Satisfacto- 
ry prices. TH. OMINION Ci CO., Dept. D, Chicago. 


HOUSANDS of splendid i ideas for publishers 
and others in our new 3ist annual catalogue. 
500 pages; list prices ; sent free. We are fore- 
most. makers and wholesale dealers in reliable 
jewelry and all attractive kindred lines 
8. F. MYEKS € co., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, a. T. 


TO LET. 
T° 32 ag ye offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 


500, $400, respectively. Appl 
to GEO. +! ROWELL & CO., owners, on te 
premises. 





- ke RDS. 


$3 tt 1,000. or more; any printin; 
THE COIN WRAPPER CO. Detroit, Mic 


CALENDARS. 


Mot artistic line of averting. 3 calendars 
ever offered. rite for price list. 
wee & SUTPHIN, 
4 5 Beekman St., New York City. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


I ESK CLOCKS, ——- hy openers, ther- 
mometers, etc. H. D. PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


O*r sale makes nae ith us. Reciprocity 

Puzzles with your advertisement on the 
k, $18 per thousand ; $30 for two thousand. 

Bo JEP COMPANY, 28 Scheol St., Boston, Mass. 


DVERTISING BUTTONS NS for newspapers and 

merchants. Kvery ad sure of good display ; 
special position, top column. Circulation enor- 
mous. Write for prices (they’re cheap). ST.LOUIS 
BUTTON CO., 620 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


FZ you use novelties, send for sample color 
barometer. It hang: es color to indicate 
changes in the weather. Just eee s. wow 
derfully interesting. esmen wan very- 
where. J. L. BLEDER, 304 Rialto bldg. Chicago. 
Ee veal for PELE BONE INDEX—Bow, alphabet- 
“4 nS names, on cai tabbed and 
wed to dn card mount, with shupdomt adv. 
oy 1,000 with adv. printed, $75. Easy, rd 
Teference: Agents wanted. Sample 10c. L 
MALOON & CO., 176 Federal St., Boston. 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
Fes $5, names and addresses of ad women 
ho: —_ cash for eee not ap Awtul 
ne. OD used. E. ke LL ‘PRINT- 
ing OUSE, "Des Moines, | ion 


BOOK. S. 


EPARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 253 Broadway, New York. 
Ov. BOOKLET, Tecently. issued, and which 
contains MONEY SAVING information con- 
ut a “ Patent Medicine” on 
the market, sent to any one interested for 
twenty-five cents. 


BOYD PUBLISH me hed 
mbus, 
Ohio. 


cerning how to 


&é 


hands a oon 
have been looking for. Con 
=a headlines, catchy phrases, bi it 
window card s suggestions, etc 
— for Clothing, Shoes, Hats. Shirts, 

Ladies’ Wear, Groceries, D Goods, 3 

rniture, Hardware, ete. 
yori. i by 


ti ery, Far vs ‘in, 
wi 
mail. H Bc ROWLAN ree er. Columbus, V. 


AKiSG A COUNTRY UNTRY NEWSPAPER— Text 
for newspaper makers. Worth its 

a MS in _ in peeen & instruction. a 

treated : the man, field, ame t, paper, Di 

ings, circulation, advert tising, daily, la 

make a newsierand ng paper: 

et news, advertising, clrcnition. 

t. Saves time, lessens worry, , Carns meaey. vit 

dorsed by id 4 Bound & 

cloth, $1 ponee MINION COMPANY, 

334 Dearborn Chicago. 


Y Apvestese PARTNER.” a 
A that shoula be 
PAR, Just the vojume 
tains t 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


EXCHANGE. 


E XCHANGE what you don't want for some- 
“4 thing you do. If you have mai! order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
PRINTERS’ INK. Tuere are probably many per- 
sons amon = readers of this paper with whom 
you can é' $ vantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


sn eee 
PRIN TERS’ MACHINERY. 
W' BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ ss material and supplies. 


Eatin from all found 
— cheerfully y furnished. 


Qualit ya 
CONNER, TENDLER & COo., N. Y. City. 
a ae 
MAILING MACHINES. 


rJ. HE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, jeabest, and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALE NTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont St., Buffalo, N. x. 


+o 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


ae well-started trade paper ; fngn field ; 
practically no c ompetition. Mak money. 
Price $5,000. Address “ M. C.,” Printers ink. 


BIG CHANCE Fine trac ate pose. ba estab- 
lished, clearing yearly. Can 
be doubled. Price $ ose ~~ uae — 
asked. A sound, ora investment. 
. P.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


plead a 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


Pp LAIN LOGIC—Pure Metal, Clean Type Faces, 
Clear Work. Blatchford Stereo Lino- 
type, Monotype and Electro etals 
pure. Write for book, “Metal Lore.” Just out: 
ook on the care of Linoty Rare ; send for it. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & , 4-70 N. Clinton 
St., Chicago—‘“* A Tower of Strength.” 
Weds ie 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Corr Simplex ig natu outfits, $13.50 up. 
awe ns, meth: with material, 

Be wer circu saw, "all iron, $27. 
ieNRY. Pat RS, 240 E. 3308 8t., New York. 


—- +04 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


D-RHYMES that have rhythm and 7 and 
sense. PARR, Caxton Bidg., Buffalo. 


)DWIN SANFORD KARNS, writer —_ pro- 
‘4 moter of profitable publicity, 571 East Forty- 
third St., Chicago. 
EST cuts and writing to advertise goods at re- 
tail. Explain business for prices. THE ART 
LEAGUE, New York. 


} ENRY FERRIS, 
918-920 Drexel Buildi Philadel 
Ad-writer, designer, adviser. 


7 EWSPAPER, booklet and circular advertis- 
i ing wee rinted and place 
H. LAR! IMORE, W esterville, Ohio. 


r vsti pages of my copy have been used in 
a single issue of one of the greatest trade 
pane pers in America. Thirty-four different clients, 
sn’t that an indication of merit? I would like 
to help you. DAVID E. GOE, Madison, Wis. 


A»Y RITERS and designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is only 25 cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
ort all persistent use of this column. They 
began and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Address orders, PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t.. New York 


[3 BREAK wey, from stock advertising expres- 
sions. ings as I think them. Don’t 
say much that’s new,but say what I say in my 
own way, and that’s what usua y passes for ori- 
ginality. The ads 1 write are not wonderful, but 
y 

that quality is refreshi 

toaclaim. If my way heppens to suit you, I’m 
pd to assist you in the preparation of your 


— JED SCARBORO, 
567 A Halsey 8t., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


] mark, 





“Se 
CIRCULA! 
for ate 
ws rrespondence. Short, 
qu 


read, pertinent things best the 
attention of thea alwa = class AP w on ree 
look for patro: ew 7 pood cuts—if ill 
tions are necessary cary 8 crip concise, interesting 
soaan of your —y without any superfluous 
dding, , may be so combined ig a novel and 
= type-treatment as to be exceedingly 
a MY Would you like to see samples of 
such work?! If so. — your inqui 
possible business { wi l be pl 
quite alot. Postal cards wi 


MAKE a specialty of small 
BOOKLETS and "FOLDERS 


No. 4. Sansom 8t., Phil jada. 
6e Ame DVERTISING for Manufacturers_ and 
ee ae Anybody who Wants 
to Sell More Goods! 
This is the title of a large Folder containing a 
number of photographic reproductions of my 


work. 

I would like to, et this into the hands of a few 
manufacturers. 0) rs and large retailers 
who desire intelligent aid in their advertising. 

e no more clients than I can serve well— 
and | prefer to work ony 5 ae those who know 
and appreciate good ad 

At present I can recian 1 or three more— 
preferably on moEDat or pyoarty contract. 


New York. 


mpoey AND PRACTICE OF ADVERTIS- 

NG,” the Cy text book on the subject 
in the on It has just come from the press 
and over five hundred copies have been sold, 
There are fifty complete lessons and an —— 
dix covering all the salient principles “of ver- 
tising used by the most successful advertisers of 
the day. The book was written by a scholar who 
was taught in the school of experience. It is 
clear, concise and to the point. The subject is 
condensed so that a busy man can master it in 
short time. 

Any one who must prepare copy or pion adver- 
tising or who proposes to do Fos should have a 
copy of this book. Sent pos’ id for seventy. 

ve cents. GEO. W. WAGENSELLER, A. M., Au- 


thor, Middleburgh, Pa, 
66 ._/ best ads I have ever seen were written 
Wolstan Dixey. He gets nearer the 
ople pe any other adwriter of the day.”— 
->RINTERS’ INK. 


A PRACTION COURSE IN ADVERTISEMENT 
RITING AND MANAGEMENT. 


No matter what anybody says to the con- 
trary, any intelligent young man or wo- 
man can master the vital principles of 
advertisement writing and management— 
<! guided by one who combines peoctont 

—— with ability to teach and train 


ofpifteen solid years of face to face, hand- 
to-hand contact with the actual daily work 
of advertisemeut writing and manage 
ment—as advertising managerof the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., the Library Bu- 
reau, the Engineering Magazineand other 
large c concerns and as advertising special- 
ist preparing plans and copy for some of 
the most prominent advertisers in the 
world—has given me theclosest familiar- 
ye with = advertising problems. 
what I have learned I can and do 
pn rt to pF ns 
y young men and women under my 
—— have qualified for and are now 
yin; haben -paying positions, and lam 
eonthn nually as ed for more such people. 
ong men who already 
ami A. —F. experience assert that 
pre a sme sy have been of great value 
in helping them to make their advertising 
more effective, 
My course in ‘advertisement writing and 
management is practical and personal. I 
adaptit in each case to the icular situ- 
ation of the individual student, so that he 
receives the precise traini which he 
most peeds, and gets practical benefit 
from the start. 
I believe there is no other course which 
gives a student so much real help for so 
small ac 


barge. 
Fall Reptiemiors on application. 
OLSTAN DIXEY, 
Adverti 8) 
156 Fift 


Nassau St., 
66r 


alist. 
7 New York. 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


RINTERS’ INK 
will be sent to 
any address 


from now to 
January 6, 1904, for Five 
dollars. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
will be sent to any 
address for five years, 
from now to Janu- 


ary 1, 1908, for Ten 
dollars. 


Five copies of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK ordered by one 
person, but sent to five 
different addresses if de- 
sired, will be sent from 
now till January 6, 1904, 
for Ten dollars. 

Any person securing 
fifty dollars for subscrib- 
ers, on the terms speci- 
fied above, may deduct 
twenty dollars as an 
agent’s commission and 
remit thirty dollars in 
full settlement. By these 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 





terms a payment of thir- 
Rat €S fe OF ty dollars will secure 








nif 1QO2 


One subscription for 
PRINTERS’ INK for fwen- 
ty-five years or 











ss all nications 








Twenty-five subscrip- 
tions for PRINTERS’ INK 
for one year. 


Theseterms hold good 
until December 31st, 
1902, and no longer. 

This offer is favorable 
for advertising schools 
who wish to present their 
pupils with a year’s sub- 
scription to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and for newspaper 
men who wish their local 
advertisers to read 
PRINTERS’ INK regularly 
and thereby become 
more intelligent and, 
therefore, more liberal 
users of advertising 


b space. 
: i 6B) I nN k ’ Canvassers may have 


tet EW VORK. 


sample copies free on ap- 
plication. 

























PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
a Issued every Wedne . Ten centsa 
co) Subscription price, five dollars a year, in 
vance. Six dollars a hundred. No back 


Mee being printed from plates, it is always = 
to ‘eeue a new edition = pie he hundred c 
or a larger number at the same rate 

i Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the e benefit of advg. rons may, on 
application, obtain special confident.al terms. 

t@ Ifany persons who has not paid for it is re- 
cotving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 

bscribed in his fo meme. Every poor is stopped 
at the expiration of the time e paid or. 

ERTISING RA’ 

Classified advertisements 2 conte a apes six 
words to the line, Sy bs measure, display 50 cents 
aline; 15 lines tothe inch. $100a Special 


position eg -five per cent addi! onal, if grant- 
ed; disco ve per cent for cash with order. 
aan 


posemet No. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill,E.C. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 3, 1902. 











Wesster’s “Rheumacine” is one 
of the latest advertised remedies. 
Not Noah Webster’s—but what 
would he say about it? 


A pupit of the Little School- 
master says he likes to glance 
through Leslie’s Monthly after 
having torn away the first cover. 


Tue Sunday circulation of the 
Milwaukee Sentinel has been 
growing rapidly of late. A com- 
parison of the publisher’s last four 
monthly (sworn) statements shows 
that during the twelve months end- 
ing July 27 the average has been 
31,744, while the monthly averages 
for July, August September and 
October were respectively 39,183, 
42,895, 52,095 and 56,208. 


Ir is now a generally accepted 
fact that advertisers need informa- 
tion about all you can offer them. 
But don’t overlook the next im- 
portant fact, that advertisers need 
to be reminded as much as they 
need to be informed. It is not 
enough that your publication is 
one of the very best in its field 
—you should say this often and 
conspicuously and you should 
say more. A first class news- 
paper or magazine has so many 
interesting features and they are 
sO commonplace and _ familiar 
to yourself as to make you 
believe everyone else knows it just 
as well, This is not so and this 
—_— may help you to believe 
i 
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To maintain and increase busi- 
ness you must do something for 
business. To advertise is often 
just what your business needs. 


Mr. ALLAN B. SLAuson, chief 
of the periodical division of the 
Library of Congress, Washington, 
finds that that institution’s file of 
Printers’ INK lacks the following 
issues: Vol. XI—Nos. 14, 16, 17, 
18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25 and 26; Vol. 
XII—Nos. 3 and 8; Vol. XIII— 
No. 20; Vol. XV—No. 4; Vol. 
XVI—No. 11; Vol. XXX—No. I 
Mr. Slauson is anxious to have a 
complete file, for the value of 
PRINTERS’ INK as a record of 
American advertising is unques- 
tioned. The Little Schoolmaster 
prints only as many copies as will 
serve his pupils from week to 
week. Frequently he prints. too 
small an issue, and very seldom 
one so large that it is not ex- 
hausted within a fortnight after 
the date of publication. Therefore 
he is not in a position to supply 
any of these missing numbers, but 
knowing from experience that he 
is carefully preserved by hundreds 
of his readers he hopes that some 
of them may be able to donate 
duplicate copies to the Congres- 
sional Library. In addition to a 
most impressive engrossed letter 
of thanks which is customarily 
sent to those who make donations 
to this institution (and which 
looks very like a diploma in an ap- 
propriate gilt frame), the librarian 
of Congress is required to place 
the name of the donors upon all 
donations, so that the kindly read- 
ers who help Mr. Slauson com- 
plete his file will secure a sort of 
immortality in the records of Con- 
gress. 





FivE years of ad- 
schooling for tendollars— 
if paid before December 
31. 1902. One lesson 
each week—two hundred 
and sixty in all. Each 
lesson of live, practical, 
direct value. 
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Ir the average man were not 
honest by policy—or even better 
motives—business couldn’t go on 
and the increase in our wealth as 
a nation would not have become 
a fact. 





IF every advertiser would keep 
notes of his methods and then 
occasionally report, he might be- 
come a benefactor and make a 
reputation for himself. There cer- 
tainly is constantly something to 
learn for somebody. 





Post graduates in advertising 
are found only in the ranks of very 
young and inexperienced adver- 
tisement writers, who mistake 
self-confidence for profound ex- 
perience. The wisest among ad- 
writers confess that they seek fur- 
ther knowledge every day and that 
they yet have much to learn about 
their business. 





In an address before the Atlas 
Club, an organization of advertis- 
ing men in Chicago, Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan said last week in 
speaking of “The growth and in- 
fluence of weeklies” 

“The daily is becoming less and less 
a political paper. As a great business 
enterprise the city daily has passed be- 
yond the stage where the owner can be 
the editor. And as the paper thus 
ceases to be the organ of one man, it 
loses ‘its political influence. But as 
people will always require papers that 
discuss political questions, we shall | have 
the growth of the weekly papers.” 

This is just the opposite what 
Secretary of the Navy Moody as- 
serted shortly. Mr. Moody held 
thet more and more did voters get 
their political information from 
the great and influential papers of 
the country, and the latter are un- 
questionably the dailies. Mr. 
Bryan is evidently a novice in the 
art of advertising and he ought to 
take advantage of the Little School- 
master’s clubbing offer which ex- 
Pires on December 31, 1902. Mr. 
Rryan is a distinguished and hon- 
orable gentleman, but it is a fact 
that whenever he tackles questions 
of purely mercantile nature and 
business law he is sure to be found 
on the side of fancy instead of on 
the side of facts, 


‘TERS’ INK. 27 


For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
retail advertisements PRINTERS’ 
Ink will open on December 24a 


RETAILERS’ 
CONTEST 


of advertisements. Any reader 
or person may send an ad which 
he or she notices in any news- 
paper for entry in this contest. 
Reasonable care should be ex- 
ercised to send what seems to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
INK, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to Print- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
RETAILERS’ Ap ConTEstT, Care 
Editor PRINTERS’ INK,10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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Most of the hard 
comes from the cities. Farmers 
don’t say much about it. Adver- 
tise among farmers; they are more 
evenly prospérous than city folks, 
perhaps. 


time talk 


Don’t get the idea that because 
you are a small advertiser you 
must keep still—you may be able 
to help somebody, somewhere with 
your advice just where it is needed 
the most. Practical ideas of ad- 
vertisers are always valuable to 
another advertiser. 


CLEANLY people avoid slovenly 
stores. Untidy saleswomen and 
salesmen are repulsive to them. 
Merchants who seek the trade of 
self-respecting people should be 
most careful as to appearances. 
It is stores where goods are ar- 
ranged in orderly manner, and 
where employers and employees 
are neat in their attire, which at- 
tract and hold desirable trade. 


Quatiry is the essence of virtue. 
In newspapers quality is a desid-- 
eratum not to be overlooked. Still, 
quantity must be considered. A 
. Newspaper may possess the first 
property in the superlative and still 
reach so few people as to make it 
of little value to the advertiser. 
It is when quantity and quality go 
hand in hand that a newspaper 
reaches the perfection of complete- 
ness from the point of view of the 
advertiser. 


It is an interesting fact to ob. 
serve how several young ladies, 
who were almost ignorant of the 
technicalities ot advertising made 
a conspicuous success as adwriters 
from the start, The case of the 
Misses Hoffman of Chicago is a 
parallel to the one of Miss Hanff, 
of New York, the creator of Jim 
Dumps that made “Force” fa- 
mous. Miss Hanff tells the Little 
Schoolmaster that a long string 
of profitable orders has come to 
her since Printers’ INK published 
her story of how she became a 
writer of commercial publicity. 
There is one thing in which the 
Little Schoolmaster takes keen de- 
light and that is, to discover and 
promote merit. 
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_ THe value of a testimonial lies 
in its genuineness. No adwriter, 
however ingenious, can write tes- 
timonials to order, that will prove 
one-half as effective as those which 
emanate from people who believe 
that they have experienced benefit 
from thearticleadvertised. Genuine 
testimonials come from the heart, 
and are convincing because the 
writer of these believe what they 
testify is true. The genuine article 
always is better than its imitation. 


“THe Land of Unbounded Pos- 
sibilities” is the title of a series of 
articles on conditions in the United 
States, prepared by Hon. Ludwig 
Max Goldberger, of Berlin, Royal 
Privy Councillor of Commerce and 
member of the Imperial German 


. Consultative Board for Commer- 


cial Measures, to be republished 
by the Treasury Bureau of Statis- 
tics in its forthcoming issue of the 
Monthly Summary of Commerce 
and Finance. These statements are 
the result of an eight months’ 
official tour of the United States 
by Mr. Goldberger, in which he 
made _ personal observations and 
investigations into industrial, com- 
mercial, and economic conditions. 
His detailed reports upon these 
subjects were made direct to the 
Emperor and the Minister of 
ommerce and have not yet been 
officially published. 


THE young man, who 
just won a hundred dollar 
cash prize for writing the 
best advertisement out of 
a total of 617 ads, was 
a clerk at six dollars a 
week in a country store a 


few years ago. To-day 
he is manager of the pub- 
licity department of two 
prominent publications. 
He attributes his advance- 
ment in a large degree to 
the reading of PRINTERS’ 
INK. 
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SMALL advertisers, buyers of 
small space, are entitled to as much 
consideration as those who take 
full pages. Discrimination causes 
loss of business. Then, too, small 
advertisers may develop into big 
ones. 

Most farmers read two or more 
papers. They read them thor- 
oughly. They more _ thoroughly 
post themselves about things going 
on in the world than city folks. 
They are pretty good thinkers and 
can form intelligent opinions. 
Hence there is no reason why the 
prosperous farmer should not be 
carefully cultivated by every ad- 
vertiser who has a proposition for 
him. 

THE wise publisher asks himself 
constantly how he can help his 
advertisers. There is community 
of interest between the one and 
the other. That medium is most 
sought by advertisers which brings 
best returns. The publisher who 
studies most diligently the inter- 
ests of those who use his advertis- 
ing columns will conduce most to 
the profitable advertising of his 
customers. 


THE Minneapolis Journal is un- 
doubtedly the “farm land” paper 


of the Northwest. It has done 
more than any other paper to en- 
courage emigration to the ‘rich 
prairie lands in the Northwest and 
has been most successful in its 
earnest efforts to open and build 
up unsettled lands. In return the 
‘Jand companies have been most 
generous in using the Journal’s ad- 
vertising space. They did this be- 
lieving that there would be rich 
returns for themselves, and in this 
they have not been disappointed. 
The fact that the Journal is a 
great home paper in Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, North- 
ern Wisconsin and Northern Iowa 
brought these advertisers excellent 
results. The Journal has the lead 
in “farm land” advertising, and 
this fact. shows the quality and 
character of a paper when it can 
Sive proFtable results to this class 
advertising. 


In Printers’ Ink for 
Nov. 19 appeared an arti- 
cle entitled ‘‘ Leading 
Newspapers Considered 
from the Advertiser's 
Standpoint.” This article 
has been considered one 
of the most interesting 
and instructive summaries 
about the subject it treats. 
In alphabetical order it 
takes up the papers of each 
State, gives comparisons 
of area, number of inhabi- 
tants, the leading papers 
published in each State, 
etc. The Little school- 
master has now made a 56- 
page booklet of this arti- 
cle, 344x5% inches in size, 
wire stitched, printed on 
good paper—an altogeth- 
er as handsome as useful 
booklet. A copy will be 
mailed to anyone for ten 
cents, a dozen will be sent 
for $1. For some publica- 
tions this booklet is a 
strong, living advertise- 
ment, and should be ex- 
tensivelycirculated among 
their patrons. For sucha- 
purpose special prices will 
be quoted for larger lots. 
The last outside cover of 
the booklet is blank and 
admits of a statement by 
the publisher. 


ADDRESS 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
10 Spruce St., New York, 
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ProMIseE is not fulfillment. The 
advertiser who promises must is 
vot always the man who fulfills 
most, Carefulness as to promises 
gives stronger assurance of liv- 
ing up to them. 


THE advantage of beginning to 
advertise in a small way lies in 
the fact that one’s experience will 
cost less. The experience gained 
trough the use of the wrong me- 
thods when one spends but ten 
dollars, would be just as valuable 
to the advertiser as would the 
same mistake, when one spends 
one thousand dollars. 


Tue Evening Journal of Nov. 
22, 1902, says of Nelson Hersh, 
late editor of the Sunday World, 
as an example to newspaper men: 

We direct your attention to the life 
and work of a man of whom you prob- 
ably never heard. He worked loyally, 
usefully and honestly in journalism for 
twenty years—and yesterday he died. 
Nelson Hersh was a good man, a true 
friend, a brave man, and an able, dem- 
ocratic and honest man—honest intel- 
lectually, as well as in the minor details 
of commonplace honesty. His work 
cannot well be understood by those who 
have had no share in newspaper work. 
He was a newspaper man, a reporter, 
an editor, and always a conscientious 
man. He was too wise and too modest 
to care for notoriety. He would not 
approve the printing of his name here. 
But he would permit it, when told that 
these few words of praise are written 
not to please him, but to direct the 
young man who begins newspaper work. 
n the complicated structure which is 
called journalism, Nelson Hersh was one 
of the solid foundation stones. He was 
neither an aimless but well advertised 
cupola, nor a delicate fluted column 
bearing no weight. He held up his 
share of the structure. He worked and 
he worked hard. He worked hardest 
when the man for whom he worked was 
three thousand miles away. He was 
a good newspaper man, because his 
sympathies were naturally with the poor. 

Any newspaper which he _ helped 
prospered, because it was in his nature 
to see events from the viewpoint of the 
many. His work was quickly done, be- 
cause those associated with him never 
had to work as hard as he did, and all 
worked gladly. Any man who worked 
honestly was his friend and equal— 
when he struggled hard as a beginner 
and when he controlled men as a suc- 
cessful editor. Men more widely known 
than he have owed much of their success 
and prosperity to his faithful support 
and co-operation. Every man who ever 
knew him well respected him and deeply 
regrets his going. He leaves a good 
mame and a proud inheritance to his 
children. He leaves a good example 
to men who work in his field. 
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WHEN Mr. Hurlbut, the adver- 
tising manager of the San Fran- 


‘cisco Call, visited the East recent- 


ly, he had occasion to say, con- 


cerning the Call’s advertising in 
‘PRINTERS’ INK, that since it had 


appeared, their special agents, both 
Mr. Smith in New York and Mr. 
Krogness in Chicago, had had an 
easier time and sent more busi- 
ness to the Call than they ever did 
before. 

“WHuicH is the worst daily 
newspaper in the United States and 
why?” is made the subject of a 


' prize competition in the November 


20, 1902, issue of New York Life. 
Life wishes this question definitely 
settled and with such a view it 
offers a sum of fifty dollars in gold 
for the cleverest contribution 
showing why any particular daily 
newspaper is the worst. The con- 
ditions of the contest are: 


Competitors must limit their 
ments to three hundred words 
Write on one side of the paper only. 
The contest will close March 1, 1903, 
and the award will be made as soon 
thereafter as the respective merits of 
the arguments can be determined. The 
winning argument will be printed, to- 
gether with such others as may seem 
to Life worthy of that distinguished 
honor. Names and addresses of the 
writers should accompany all manuw- 
scripts. In no case will these be printed 
without permission of the sender. Those 
who desire their manuscripts returned 
should inclose a stamped and addressed 
return envelope. Each manuscript may 
bear a pseudonym, which will be printed 
with the argument. The editors of 
Life are to be the sole judges of the 
merits of the arguments. 


The address of the Life Pub- 
ishing Company is 19 West 
Chirty-first street, New York City. 


argu- 
each. 


Tue pupils of the Little 
Schoolmaster are scatter- 
ed over the civilized world. 
The class consists of the 


brightest, keenest and 
most successful adver- 
tisers. The tuition costs 
ten dollars for five years 
of the best instruction to 
be had—if paid Now. - 
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THE successful advertiser knows 
that he must stand by and on the 
platform of his own erecting. He 
makes good his every promise. He 
knows that one failure to live up 
to his agreement might neutralize 
the good effects of a thousand acts 
of good faith. 


Two things are necessary to suc- 
cess in advertising. The goods 
offered must have merit, and so 
must the mediums selected for 
publicity. One, however, can sell 
an inferior article better through 
the use of first-class advertising 
mediums than he can sell asuperior 
article through inferior advertis- 
ing mediums. As men are judged 
by the company they keep, so ad- 
vertisers are judged by the me- 
diums they use. Quality counts 
for much, and very, verv much in 
these times of nice discrimination 
in all things. 


Every advertisement is a teach- 
er. If it be not educational it is 
not effective. The key to success- 
ful advertising is the exciting of 
a desire on the part of the reader 
for the goods advertised. The fac- 
ulty reached is not so important. 
One advertiser excites the curi- 
osity, another the interest (pecu- 
niary), another the sense of taste. 
But whatever the method, the ob- 
ject is the same in all cases—the 
teaching that the article exploited 
may copduce to the comfort, the 
convenience, the pleasure, the lux- 
ury, or the necessity of him who 
reads. 


RATE-CUTTING in advertising is 
not only unfair, as is all discrimi- 
nation of whatever kind or degree, 
but it also is hurtful to the pub- 
lisher who practices it. Adver- 
tisers do not demand that they 
shall be treated better than any- 
body else, but that nobody else 
shall be treated fairer than they. 
Advertisers ask for rate-cutting 
because they feel that others are 
securing such favor, and not be- 
cause they feel that they have 
any claim to the distinction. What 
they ask is fair play. The time 
is ripe for general flat rates. Those 
papers are most successful which 
hold to this mode of business. 
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One of the very bright British 
poets in a couplet declares that 
“Spring would be but gloomy 
weather, if we had nothing else 
but spring.”” The same idea is 
expressed in the trite proverb that 
“Variety is the spice of life.” Ad- 
vertisements gain in value as they 
show added variety as well as in- 
creased spice. If one have not a 
varied stock from which to select 
articles day by day for exploita- 
tion, it is his to present what he 
has in varied form of expression. 
Sameness is weariness to the flesh 
and the spirit of man. 


SUBSTITUTION of one proprietary 
medicine for another demands the 
consent of the purchasing party. 
The latter should have the good 
sense to know what he wants and 
the courage to insist upon getting 
it. When a druggist seeks to force 
upon a customer a remedy for 
which he has not asked, whether 
for larger profit or because he 
does not carry the article in stock, 
that druggist offends against good 
taste and his own business in- 
terests. But when the druggist 
substitutes one drug for another 
in the prescription of a physician, 
as is said to be too frequently 
the practice, he is guilty of a 
crime. 


Mr. CurmIs, 


Cyrus 
publisher of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the 
Saturday Evening Post, 


said last week to the 
Little Schoolmaster : 
“PRINTERS I Nx is the best 
advertising journal and it 
completely covers the 
field.” He also says that 
the success of both of his 
papers was built up by 
advertising, and that good 
advertising if persisted in 
surely pays. PRINTERS’ 
Ink teaches and promotes 
good advertising. 
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TWO CHICAGO WOMEN 
WHO MAKE ADVER- 
TISING. 


So far as the advertising schools 
are concerned it is rather too bad 
that the Misses Hoffman, who 
write and design advertising in 
the Woman’s Temple, Chicago, did 
not take a course by correspon- 
dence before they began to produce 
excellent copy a year ago. For 
their subsequent success, together 

1 Kew her sect Met tet at tS ee 


be 
sree aint 








with the admirable quality of their 
work, would have been a desirable 
vindication for these institutions of 
light and leading. As a matter of 
grim fact, however, the Misses 
Hoffman went into advertising be- 
cause they “need the money very 
badly indeed, don’t you know.” 
Two years ago they came from 
Decatur, Ill, to study art and 
journalism, Miss Celeste A. Hoff- 
man, who is the literary partner, 
taking a course at the University 
of Chicago and her sister, Miss 
Ketow that it 
SWILLS Lard 


Silvet "Leal 








Clara E. Holmen, anetion the 
classes at the Academy of Art. 
The need of money was discovered 
late last year—likely enough it 
was near Christmas~and in cast- 
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ing about for ways of satisfying it 
the sisters hit upon the expedient 
of turning one of Miss Clara’s 
drawings into a magazine ad for 
Diamond Sougs. 

“We took up advertising almost 





er spring chicken, potatoes French fried 
Hot Stoel Sed Gos eT ene seas deci 
Thet the lunch is just perfect for this menu cerd 
Says the cooking 1s done with 


SWiltS Silver Leaf Lard 


as a joke,” said Miss Celeste to a 
PRINTERS’ INK reporter, last week. 
“One of Clara’s wash drawings 
was being examined and I suggest- 
ed that it would make an admirable 
soup ad. The next thing was to 
write some verse for it and take it 
to the advertising manager of Dia- 
mond Soups. He liked it so well 
that he ordered six more, which 
we produced in two days. Neither 
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Thss baker has fastened hus way into oe 


And yooh pop on hus customers heal 
With nothing bul — end the trick isnt ord. 
He shortens the Sut wit! 

Lard 


Swits Silver Leal 


of us knew anything of advertising, 
but this work brought us more,and 
then I went into the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Agency, where I worked 
six months, learning many valu- 
able things about copy and the 
principles upon which it is based, 
Last March we opened our studio 
here in the Temple, and since that 
time we have done work for 
Heinz, Swift & Company, Pearline 
and others. We have had several 
offers from firms that wanted us 
to devote all of our time to their 
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advertising, but have declined 
them all, as we want to establish a 
business of our own. do the 
designing, writing aud soliciting, 
and my sister makes the pictures 
and looks after details of printing 
where we engage to deliver fin- 
ished advertising. We prefer to 
furnish nothing but copy, as we be- 
lieve that is our forte. Most of 
my work thus far has been in 
verse, though I can write prose 
advertising and think it fully as ef- 
fective as verse. Somehow or 


Cerestz A. HorrmMan. 
other, however, those who send us 
commissions seem to think that we 
are happiest in jingles. My me- 
thods are simple enough. I write 
what pleases me. trying to get 
human interest and making every- 
thing as plain as possible. I think 
that my work is clear and pointed. 
I never try to write down, as it is 
called, for I work upon the as- 
sumption that the average reader 
of advertising knows as much as 
I do, while very many of them 
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know a great deal more. There is 
a marked difference between mak- 
ing things clear and fitting them to 
the minds of readers upon the 
theory that they will not under- 
stand anything that is bright or 
subtle. To write good copy it is 
necessary for the writer to become 
interested in the article to be ad- 
vertised. I have the faculty of be- 


coming interested, and frequently 
think over a series of car cards or 
newspaper ads several days, plan- 
ning and elaborating, pruning and 


Ciara E. Horrman, 
simplifying, before I put the matter 
on paper. We have each learned 
many things about advc using the 
past year and by working together 
we have developed a method and 
a style. It seems to me that the 
writer and artist who make a spe- 
cialty of copy and designs must 
cultivate individuality — furnish 
work that is distinct. That is our 
present aim, and so far we have 
been very successful. Advertising 
work is not only congenial, but 
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well paid, and we find that while 
there are some advertisers who are 
difficult to please, the majority ap- 
reciate our work and recommend 
xt to others. I have heard that 
many writers and artists who make 
a specialty of copy work largely 
on speculation, submitting designs 
to well-known advertisers as 
authors submit stories and articles 
to editors. We have done this in 
only one instance, for we have 
been busy with work ordered in 
advance. I do considerable solic- 
iting for the ‘firm,’ however, and 
while it is a good way to secure 
work it is a discouraging one— 
sometimes it takes all the grit that 
one can summon to make the 
round of offices. Sometimes I 
meet with direct snubs and only 
the other day I was received by 
a man who kept his hat on and 
puffed smoke almost in my face. 
But he was an exception. Busi- 
ness men have been almost uni- 
formly kind to us. Chicago is not 





Yes. its onsy to make this old fashioned treat ,- 
ts only one thing that I need to repeat. 
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so great an advertising field as 
New York, perhaps, but an im- 
mense amount of advertising is 
prepared and placed here, and 
there are excellent opportunities 
for anyone who can do the sort 


of work that is in demand. I 
don’t know when I first began to 
read Printers’ INK, but I do want 
to say that it has been the great- 
est help and inspiration to both 
of us. It seems as though the 
Little Schoolmaster goes right to 
the heart of everything, giving 
practical suggestions and advice. I 
think more and more of him every 
day. Hardly a week goes by but 
I find something helpful in his 
pages—something that I can in- 


your guard I - 
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dorse by saying, ‘There! that's 
true, and I’ve always known it!’ 
Some of the other advertising 
journals have been helpful, but 
none of them print so much matter 
as PRINTERS’ INK. There is never 
any ‘smart writing’ in its articles, 
either—nothing but the most direct 
and helpful information. Lately 
we have begun experiments with 
photo ads. When we lived at 
home in Decatur we were both in- 
terested in amateur photography, 
and now we are putting our ex- 
perience to use in making adver- 
tising designs from posed models. 
This is a field that offers chances 
for development, I think, although 
some of our work that has been 
turned out for Pearline and other 
magazine advertisers is simply ex- 
quisite. We have also advertised 
our own business in a small way, 
chiefly through mailing cards, and 
personal letters sent with samples. 
While we have not given as much 
time and attention to our own pub- 
licity as we should like to, it has 
been productive of most encourag- 
ing results.” 











THE PRICE 


After December 31, 1902, 
of the 


American 
Newspaper 


Directory 


will be 


Len 
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for each volume. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

John H. Dalton, proprietor of an advertising 
agency, politician, saloon-keeper, ear doctor 
lottery manager, etc., has just been indicte 
again by the federal authorities for using the 
mails to promote a lottery scheme. This is not 
a new experience for Mr. Dalton. 

* - 
’ Dalton’s mostamazing expioit from an adver- 
tising standpoint was his advertising agency 
which is — have owed newspapers all over 
the country an aggregate of over $400,000 when 
it failed This was the Independent Advertis- 
ing Agency. It placed ali the business of the 
International Aural Clinic. owned by Daiton. 
The Agency paid better rates for advertising 
than the older agencies wouid give and any 
number of papers accepted the business What 
proportion of country papers look up the tat- 
ing of a new advertiser or agency? When the 
wind upcame Mr. Dalton s atttorney explained 
that Dalton had sold out shortly before to F. 
M. Bartelit a mythical New York miltionaire 
The next bulletin was to the effect that Barteli 
had skipped with $385.000. The next news ex- 
planed that the Agency had warrants for the 
arrest of Bartell om had placed detectives on 
+ the case to find the missing man, He is stili 
missing No assets, no dividends. 
* , * 

There is no reason why any wild cat agency 
cannot do a similar job if it likes There is 
not much trouble to place advertising in coun- 
try papers if the rate offered is high enough, 


But the publishers do hate a man who will offer 
a third or a quarter of the published rate. 
a 
The musical coliege season has opened with 
an attendance estimated at 25 000. The Chicago 
Musical College secures students by means of 
their catalogue and a series of foilow up letters. 
. = © . 
Lyon & Healy are supposed to do the largest 
business of any ~ musical implement ”’ house 
inthe country. ‘Their advertising does not 
follow present styles but is distinctive and 
profitable. 


. iol * 


The dailies are getting considerable new ad- 
vertising from the cigar store war now raging 
here The United States Cigar Co supposed to 
be owned bythe Tobacco Trust has opened over 
twenty fine stores, buying oid stores where the 
could offermg double the present rent to !and- 
lords whose tenants would not come to terms; 
starting opposition stores next door to profit- 
abie stands and in various other ways making 
themseives unpieasant The papers all roast 
the Trust but take the advertising for both 
sides of course. Such weil known brands of 
* five centers “* as Lillian Russeli are selling 
for 2cents, Geo. W. Chiids 5 for 14 cents, etc. 
But the office boy says the quality has been de- 
eee 6 with the price so that the fine Havana 

avor ispow confined mostly to the advertising. 
If this experiment of the Trust owning its own 
stores works in Chicago it will undoubtedly be 
extended to other cities, 
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COMMERCIAL ART CRITI- 
Cc 


avi. 
By George Ethridge, 33 Union 
Square, New York. 


A comparison of the two de- 
signs reproduced here reaily seem 
to leave little to be said—they 
speak for themselves. The origi- 
nal ad is No. 1. Not the gray 
background and the weak display 
in the heading. No 2 eliminates 
these weak features, simplifies the 
ad and makes it far more effective. 
The reader will note that these ad- 
vertisements, while they are pre- 
cisely the same size, are vastly dif- 
ferent from each other. In the re- 
modeled advertisement the figures 
of the boy and girl are larger and 
arranged with relation to the back- 
ground so as to bring them out 
more strongly. Note, too, the ad- 


ditional strength of the headlines 
in which ae the character- 


PURE, PALATABLE, POPULAR 
Millions are cating Malta-Vita, the perfect food. 
Tastes good — because it is good 


A 
Relished by old and 


Battie Crook, Mich. 


istic Malta Vita style is adhered to 
in the heavy display line, the other 
matter is made harmonious and 
at the same time more likely to be 
seen and read. The filigree work 
and the cnrlicues in the original ad 
not only do nothing to add to its 
strength and artistic excellence, 
but come pretty nearly defeating 
the purpose of the ad entirely. 
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Advertisers should remember in 
choosing or supervising the con- 
struction of an illustrated adver- 
tisement that the simplest is in 
most cases the best and that the 
reduction from an artist’s drawing 
often completely changes the ap- 
pearance of an illustration or de- 
sign. The artist makes his draw- 
ing on a rather large scale and in 
that shape looks first rate. When 





it is reduced, though, to the space 
it is to occupy it iooks altogether 
different and if at all complicated 
the result is unfortunate. Things 
that look pretty and dainty and 
graceful in a large drawing are 
simply awful when reduced to a 
small size, but effects which are 
broad, bold and striking seem actu- 
ally to gain added force in the re- 
duction instead of suffering fromit. 
Some advertisers seem to feel that 
an artist isn’t earning his money 
punless he makes a complicated 
drawing full of all kinds of detail. 
As a matter of fact, it is often 
much harder to get the desired ef- 
fects by using masses of black and 
white than it is to make involved 
and apparently difficult drawings. 
At any rate, the best illustration is 
the one which catches the eye 
soonest and holds it with more 
certainty. 
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CAMPAIGN ORATORY PRINCIPLES 
THAT APPLY TO ADVER- 
TISING. 


The old days of “spread-eagleism” are 
over. Mere rhetoric no longer con- 
vinces, if indeed it ever did. Sarcasm 
is another cartridge that is quite as 
likely to burst at one end as the other. 
The professional vender of “comic 
stories,”’ too, carries about as much con- 
viction with him as a brass band, and 
the savage partisan who preaches on 
the text attributed to Horace Greeley 
that every horse thief is a member of 
the opposite party only hurts his own 
cause.—Curtis Guild, Jr., in November 
Scribner’s. 





Displayed Advertisements. 
80 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


CG ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 











—" ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


Sordons oteh 


Estimates and —_ information supplied. 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 








RIP-A-'N‘S Tabules 
Doctors find 
Agood prescription 
For mankind 





The 8-cent packet is nly for 
usual occasions. The family 

(60 ows got a oo 

a year. 4g 





a 


Advertisers 


reach out con: 
stantly for more 


Business 


=9 = 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED 


Booklets 
Folders 
Circulars 


are now a very important part 
of advertising, They secure, 
first, attention; then a hear- 
ing; may be preservation, while 
the ordinary kind receive a prompt 
toss to the waste basket. 

Attractive ads are noticed 
above all others in newspapers 
and magazines. Space is expen- 
sive, hence striking display within 
a limited space becomes a perti- 
nent proposition. 

We write and print booklets, 
folders and circulars of the 
highest advertising character. We 
write and put in type advertise- 
ments for all purposes, finish 
electros therefrom, and warrant 
a maximum display and just the 
right story in a minimum of 
space. Send for a sample of our 


Large Postal Card 
for advertising purposes. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PRESS 
10 Spruce St., New York 
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Readers of 
German Papers 


are among the best buyers of pro- 
prietary medicines or anything else 
which they need. 

You do not duplicate circulation 
in advertising in the German pa- 
pers, as must be the case in the 
use of English mediums. 


The 
Toledo Express 


has covered the German field of 
Toledo and Northwestern Ohio 
for forty-nine years and retains the 
advertising patronage of both local 
and general advertisers, because it 
pays. Continuous advertising in 
the Express brings good results. 


Toledo Express Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 











THE BAY CITY 


TRIBUNE 


Bay City, Mich. 


You cannot cover Bay City, 
Michigan, thoroughly unless 
you use the columns of the 
Bay City TRIBUNE. It is 
the largest, best and brightest 
paper in Northern Michigan 
and covers this section more 
completely than any other 
daily paper published in the 
territory. 


Circulation 4000 


copies daily. 
(Sworn to and Guaranteed). 
Books open to all. 


For rates or other 
information address 
SNYDER & McCABE 
Publishers, THE TRIBUNE, 

Bay “a Mich. 

OR. 

N. ae Branch | Office : Chicago Branch Office: 

w.c. RT, E & YOUNG, 


948 Man yuette Building, 
Chicago, 1 


150 doy Street, 
New York City. 











The Genuine Article. 


Joliet Daily News 


There are only two daily newspapers in Joliet, both 
good ones; but one—the genuine, up to date in every 
respect—refuses all questionable advertising, holds 
public confidence and sails under true colors always. 
It’s the one advertisers choose for large appropriations. 


H. E. BALDWIN, Advertising Manager. 











Free Test Blank 


which will enable me to tell you exactly 
what your future in advertising is likely to 
be. Eight of Chicago’s most success: 
ful creative advertising men assist 
mein instructing students. Their in- 
fluence will be valuable to you all your life. 


WITT K. COCHRANE, 


PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 


oat tte CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING, 


79 Isabella Building, Chicago. 
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A gnat’s eye 


is as penetrating as the circulation and influence of some news- 
papers. Because of an absence of character and force. Readers 
have no respect for anything appearing in a weak and character- 
less publication. It 


is like this: 


A clean, well-made and incorruptible newspaper is closely read 
and valued by its patrons. They svon iearn to believe in what it 
says. And consequently they read and believe in what its adver 
tisers say. An advertisement in such a newspaper brings returns: 
it is a good investment; it stands with its patrons upbdn its merits 


A Street Sensation 


amounting to no more than a moment's gossip often provokes an 
edition of the ordinary newspaper. People pay a penny for ii, read 
the headlines and then throw it away in disgust. Such a paper is 
not read to its advertising columns, and if it were read the an- 
nouncements made by the advertisers would be regarded the same 
as the ebulitions of the alleged news columns. Money spent in such 
advertising is not advertising—it is simply money thrown away. 


Character is Everything 


in a newspaper. You can no more believe an irresponsible and 
conscienceless newspaper than the person whois a common liar. 
For more than a quarter of a century advertisers have realized 
this fact in selecting 


he Salt Lake Tribune 


as the medium of reaching readers in Utah, Western Colorado 
Idaho, Wyoming and Eastern Nevada; and the fact that THE 
TRIBUNE'S advertising has increased steadily each year, but nearly 
thirty per cent during the past year over all in its history, attests 
the fact that advertisers find good investments in this newspaper. 
THE TRIBUNE has the largest and most varied line of classified 
ads of any paper between the Missouri River and the Slope. This 
isa test. Its circulation is the largest and healthiest and most 
thrifty, by natural methods, on merit, and for influence its rates 
are the most reasonable. Its readers make and spend more money 
per capita than those of any other newspaper in the United States. 
A reader must have money and be willing to spend it if adver- 
tisers are to get results. 


S. C. Beckwith Special Agency, 


Eastern Office: Western Office: 
43.44.45-47-48-49 Tribune Bidg., 510-512 Tribune Bidg., 
New York. Chicago. 
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N. Y. JEWISH 
ABEND POST 


Circulation larger than that 
of any other Fewish after- 
noon paper in America. 








Read in every Fewish home 
by the whole family. 





Matchless as a medium of 
advertising among the Few- 
ash people. 

Highly influential in all 


Fewrsh circles. 

















OFFICE: 
228 Mapison St., New Yorx 
Telephone: 698 Franklin. 
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More than any other newspaper 


The New York 


Morning 
Telegraph 


is Reap! 

It is read THroucu! 
Every Day! 
ADVERTISEMENTS AND ALL! 


If you don’t understand how this can be you don't 
know the paper. , 


It goes exclusively to a class of people who have 
money in quantities — and who spend it freely. 


They read it all through each issue because it 1s 
their daily trade journal. 


They pay 5c. a copy for it and there is xo way to 
teach its readers by other mediums. 


Its circulation has always been large — it is larger 
now than ever. Its rate has always been low — and it 
hasn’t been advanced yet. 


The address is 


THE MORNING TELEGRAPH 
116 Nassau Street, New York 








NO INVESTIGATION 
NEEDED. 


GREENSBURG, Pa., Nov. 20, 1902. 
George P. Rowell & Co.: 

GENTLEMEN—1 should like to have 
the newspaper circulations of this town 
investigated. 1 have steadily furnished 
you with definite detailed statements 
and 1 think you can’t get anything at 
all from the others, 1 feel conhdent 
we print twice as many papers daily 
a3 our nearest competitor. 1 feel con- 
fident our circulation is double—by sev- 
eral indirect canvasses, viz., every Car- 
rier delivers at least two Jribunes to 
a Press, we get three car loads of paper 
in a year to their one, etc. Now we 
have the cream of foreign advertisers 
at fair figures, but local advertisers look 
only at the size of the bills, refusing 
to pay more to one than to another. 
Some candidly admit we have the larger 
circulation, others say they can’t see 
much ditterence, but all refuse to pay 
any more. Now, we court the fullest 
and freest examination but to no result. 
What would it cost to have a rep- 
resentative of the American Newspaper 
Directory visit the offices, count the 
editions run off, examine paper bills, 
canvass carriers and the town, if ne- 
cessary, and swear the true state of 
circulations? We are not afraid, but 
such a pcrson would necessarily have 
to come simply as a searcher for light 
sent hither by advertisers. Of course, 
his coming could not be heralded or the 
piess rooms and circulations would be 
closed or “fixed up,’’ but he could drop 
in with credentials from the Directory 
or Association of Advertisers ‘‘una- 
wares,” as Marshall Wilder would say. 
We are tired having advertisers pay 
no more for 3,000 than 1,500. Besides, 
white paper costs too much. 

Please consider this confidential and 
kindly let us hear from you at your 
earliest convenience. Very truly yours, 

CROMBIE ALLEN, 
> Manager of the Tribune. 

Supposing Mr. Allen to know 
what he is talking about, and that 
what he says is true, he will have 
great pleasure in examining the 
latest issue of the American News- 
paper Directory (Oct., 1902), 
where he will find papers quoted 
as follows: 

Morning Star: “JKL,” which means 
less than 1,000 copies. 

Press: ly, which means the paper 
was credited with more than 1,000 
copies the previous year, but there is 
a probability that the rating is too high. 

ribune: Actual average for the year 
ending June, 1902, 2,379 copies. 

The above quotations show that 
Mr. Alien’s impressions are sound. 
He will not live long enough, how- 
ever, to see the day that the major- 
ity of advertisers will not payabout 
as much for one paper as another, 
irrespective of circulation. Even 
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those who know better will pre- 
tend to the paper of larger issue 
that they do not think he ought 
to charge any more than the other 
that prints half or a quarter as 
many copies, especially if the other 
happens to be an older paper. The 
clder a paper is, the nearer dead it 
is, the more respectable it is, so 
many advertisers think, or pretend 
to think. 


—__+o>—___——_ 
GIVING TO CAESAR. 

State Executive Committee. 
Younc Men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 
oF KENTUCKY. 

Office: Fourth and Broadway. 

LouIsviILLE, Ky., Nov. 19, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I am making advertising matter quite 
a study in the interest of Associations 
throughout the State, and I am glad 
to say that considerable credit for-any 
success I may have had with these book- 
lets is due to the Little Schoolmaster. A 
few weeks ago I wrote a paper for the 
Tennessee State Convention of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations on 
“Association Publicity,” and in the pa 
per I took occasion to make a simi 
statement to this: “Secretaries should 
read closely Prinvers’ INK acs it is 
the best publication in this country on 
the art of advertising.” 

Yours very truly, 
W. S. Parks, 
Secretary Business Department. 


pi Ae > ene 
TO ALL YOUNG MEN. 
JAMEs ATKINSON, 
Caxton Printing Works, Ulverston. 
LANCASHIRE, Eng., Nov. 10, 1902, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have to thank you for the notice 
given our booklet. Ithough we have 
not yet reached that high state of per 
fection as viewed from an American 
standpoint, we are only too glad to have 
such a candid expression of opinion from 
the Little Schoolmaster, because it is 
only by the assistance of its correction, 
and a careful effort on our part to 
profit by such, we can ever hope to 
emulate American specimens—many of 
which the writer admires so much. 

May Printers’ INK extend its good 
work and have an ever-increasing cir 
culation is the best wish of one who 
would recommend its pages for care 
ful study to all young men conn 
with the commercial world—every issue 
is a gold mine of information to those 
who are willing and anxious to learn. 

Yours faithfully, 
James ATKINSON. 





——_+or—___--— 

THE way to get business is to g0 
after it. Sitting still in one’s 
will not bring it. Put out advertising, 
circulars, booklets, samples or anythit 
that will put the people in touch with 
you and your goods. The time that 
is whiled away doing nothing might be 
profitably employed in keeping liters 
ture moving through the mails.—The 
Advisor. 
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Always 
Gaining 








It is against THE TOLEDO TIMES-NEWS 
policy to stand still or go backward—we're always 
going ahead. October circulation shows a sub- 
stantial growth—two hundred more daily than 
during September. What a multitude of readers 
this combined daily circulation of 


28,702 


means—its advertising value can't be discounted by 
the man who would reach the people of Toledo and 
Northwestern Ohio. 


THE OCTOBER RECORD 
TIMES AND NEWS COMBINED. 





EASTERN REPRESENTIVE: WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN, H. M. FORD, 
150 Nassau St., New York, 112 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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IT WAS FAIRY SOAP. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: ° 


Will you please decide a wager by tell- 
ing me whether it was Ivory soap or 
Fairy soap which was advertised on 
billboards by a poster showing the Amer- 
ican flag and a cake of soap with a 
caption something like this: “The best 
two things that float.” 

Yours very truly, 
S. W. CorMan. 


_—~+or—- 
JUST A LITTLE ASIDE. 
RocHEster, N. X., NOV. 21, 1902. 
George P, xowell & Coa.;: 

GENTLEMEN—We believe that it is 
your intention to sive in the American 
Newspaper Directory as nearly accurate 
reports as it 1s possible to vptain and 
for this reason, as well as in justice to 
ourselves, we would like to cai your 
attention to some ot the inaccuracies of 
your quotations tor 1902, 

Just as a little ‘aside’ we would 
Say that the writer bought the Evening 
dimes about twenty months ago, less 
than two years, and does not care to as- 
sume the responsipility of false circu- 
lation claims made by his predecessors, 

in your 1902 Directory you give the 
five Rochester dailies the following rat- 


ings: 

Democrat aud Chronicle ...... 31,916 
Evening Times ..... Exceeding 12,500 
OE ee peictei ciency eis bide 10,356 
Post Express...... yl, less than 7,500 


Union and Advertiser 19,379 

Your quotation on the Vemocrat and 
Chronicle is doubtless nearly right. 

The Herald retuses its permission to 
the Association of American Advertis- 
ers for examination of its books, and a 
little inquiry in this city will convince 
you that its claims are not based on 
fact. 

Your estimate of the Post Express is 
without doubt true. 

The Union and Advertiser made affi- 
davit in July to 19,411, and their books 
were examined later by the Association 
of American Advertisers. We -are in- 
clined to believe that the examination 
did not prove their claim. 

The Evening Times books were ex- 
amined by the Association of American 
advertisers in June and the report of 
their representative summarized 11,986 
or just what we claimed. Our daily 
average for October just past was 14,- 
255 and our run for the present month 
will exceed 15,000 a day on the aver- 
age. The A. A. A. has promised to give 
us a re-examination before January 1, 
and if an affidavit to the fact would 
be convincing to you in the meantime, 
it is at your disposal. 

All that the Evening Times asks is 
recognition of facts and from business 
relations with your house covering 
twenty years, the writer believes that 
he can rely on your ability to dis- 
cover them. Very truly vours, 

Joun FE. Morey, 
Publisher of the Evening Times. 
eo 


Tue man who advertises is the kind 
of a man whom everybody wants to do 
business with.—Tobacco. 
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THE BEST INSTRUCTOR. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Nov. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Would you kindly inform me whether 
there are any books published giving 
instructions in adwriting; or what books 
would give me the most information in 
reference to same. Respectfully, 

Geo. C. Wooprow, 
No. 323 East 6th street. 

The following books came to 
the Little Schoolmaster’s mind: 

Building Business, by Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., Boston; Fowler’s Publicity, 
by Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., Boston; 
Good Advertising, by Charles Austin 
Bates, N. Y.; Short Talks on Advertis- 
ing, by Charles Austin Bates, N. Y.; 
Theory and Practice of Advertising, by 
Geo. W. Wagenseller, Middleburg, Pa.; 
Ready-Made-Ads, by Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., N. Y.; Practical Bank Advertising, 
by A. E. Rice, published by the Tre- 
mont Publishing Co., Tremont, O. 

But superior to all these stands 
PRINTERS’ INK, published every 
Wednesday at 10 Spruce street, 
New York. 


sa cacaitalaliibiniassecaaiinis 
ABSOLUTELY INDEPENDENT. 
Cuicaco, Nov. 24, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In your issue of Nov. 19 there appears a 
clipping from the Book and Newsdealer in 
which Advertising Experience is classed 


24, 1902. 


“with A d-Sense, Mahin's Magazine, and Fu- 


dicious Advertising, under the heading, “ A 
Pretty Tough Lot.”’ The article says that 
“the concerns publishing these periodicals 
are in a stand-and-deliver attitude before all 
publishers of magazines and general periodi- 
cals”’; that ‘‘they ask fancy prices for adver- 
tising”’; and that, “if Mr. Publisher refuses, 
they turn down all his efforts to get business 
which they place for general advertisers.” 
The concluding sentence is: ‘*‘ The most in- 
famous bleeding ever done is that done by the 
publishers of such periodicals as those named 
above.” The author of this venemous para- 
graph evidently believes that Advertising 
Experience—like the other journals named— 
is the organ of an advertising agency. In that 
he is mistaken. Advertising Experience is 
an absolutely ind dent publication, without 
any connection whatever, direct or indirect, 
with any advertising agency. I have no call to 
either deny or affirm the truth of what he 
charges so far asit relates to the other three 
journals mentioned ; but as — to A dver- 
tising Experience, his remarks are a gross 
libel, as it is manifestly impossible that we can 
be guilty of “ turning down ” or “ bleeding” 
anybody in the manner alleged, seeing that we 
arenot in the agency business. Yours very 
truly, W. J. McIntosn, 

Editor and Publ’r Advertising Experience. 

a ey 





A BARE announcement that a man is 
in business; that he carries certain lines 
of goods, and that he desires trade is 
very well, but few people can afford to 
pay the price demanded for the space 
end this purpose.—Chicago Trade 

sbit. 


pout 





Ecuo is merely a reflection—that is 
all an imitation is—and a bad omg 
at that.—The Advisor, 
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INTELLIGENT 
HAVE MONEY and 
SPEND IT. 











E know the accompanying testi- 
W monial is very good, but the 
verbal expressions of this com- 

pany, if you heard them, would convince 
you beyond a doubt, that our claims as to 


the intelligence and buying power of the 
subscribers to 


The Magazine of Mysteries 





have not done them justice. 


*“ NovEMBER rsth, 1902. 
MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES: 

Gentlemen :—We are very pleased to inform you that our advertisement in 
the October number of the Magazine of Mystertes has brought a surprising 
number of replies, and what is more agreeable still is the fact that they come 
from a class of people who are net only intelligent but have money and spend it. 

The cost per reply has been less than any other of the many publications 
we used, and the cash receipts have been so good on direct returns that before 
November 1st we were on velvet. 

Ours is a correspondence business, and subsequent months usually bring 
more money than the months of publication. 
Yours very truly, 
ELECTROPOISE COMPANY, 
Tucker.” 




















The rate for advertising, considering circulation, is lower than that 
of any ether high-grade paper 


100,000 Circulation. 
Rate only 30 Cents a line. 


The New York Magazine of Mysteries 


22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 
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STEADILY GAINING 


The Topeka 
Daily Herald 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 

















Below is a statement of the circulation of the 
HERALD for the first ten months of the present year. 
The figures show that it is steadily forging to the 
front and that a paper free from sensationalism and 
fearless in its course with reference to public affairs, 
is appreciated by the people of Topeka and Kansas, 


THE FIGURES QUOTED BELOW ARE EXCLUSIVE 
OF CAMPAIGN EDITIONS. 


Circulation for First Ten Months of 1902—The 
actual number of copies of the HERALD printed, sold 
and circulated daily during the first ten months of 
1902, averages as follows : 


January 5,216 | June.... 
February...... 5,359 | July 
5,642 | August 
5,801 | September.... 
5,908 | October 
DELL. KERZER, Manager. 


Subscribed and sworn before me this 17th day of November, 
1902. A. A. Majors, Notary Public. 


My commission expires April 4, 1906. 





Vreeland- Benjamin 


Special Advertising Agency, 


150 NASSAU STREET, TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
W YORK. CHICAGO. 


NE 0. 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVE FOREIGN ADVERTISING. 



























































PRINTERS’ INk. 


GOT HIM GUESSING 


Vacparaiso, Inp., November 17, 1902. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce St., New York. 

My Fine Fellow: 1 notice that you carry a page ad in 
Printers’ Inx weekly, and as the rate is $100 per page I can’t 
see how you afford it? I’d like toseea on of your factory 
—a long tongue generally goes with a short hand. I for a quiet 
































sand-pit, where the sound of your jaw bone would no more be 


heard. Try a list of prices in your next ad—’twill make your 
space talk. Bellowing is all very well, but the cow for me is that 
which fills the pail. Yours sincerely, 

EDWARD DIRDLE. 


It is very evident that Mr. Dirdle is not a 
practical printer, or hasn’t sand enough to risk 
sending twenty-five cents fora small can of my 
ink. In my nine years’ career as an ink man I 
have never made a statement which could not be 
verified, and although my competitors tried in vain 
to corner me, I am still on the top rung of the 
ladder. My first advertisement appeared in this 
paper in January, 1894, and since then I have only 
missed one issue, through an oversight of the 
printer. If my bills were not paid promptly, the 
publisher would not hesitate to refuse the busi- 
ness. The printers who seem bored from the 
sound of my jawbone are generally in a posi- 
tion where price and quality cut no figure. They 
are practically owned by some ink house, or are 
under heavy obligations which will not allow them 
to change. My customers buy from me because 
I give a dollar's worth of ink for a dollar, and 
they do not hesitate sending the money with the 
order, knowing that is the only way to secure the 
goods. ~Money back to dissatisfied customers. 
Price list mailed on application. 

















ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
17 Spruce Street, New York. 


———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 





















































PRINTERS’ INK. 


The Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


On Sunday, November 23, 





Printed More Paid Advertising than 
Any Other Philadelphia Newspaper. — 








A glance at the appended table, which | 
is calculated in agate lines, will show the > 
force of this statement: 


Local ne 5+ a Classified Financial Totals 
INQUIRER .. . 24,785 27,760 5,290 57,835 © 
Press 20,520 20,750 3,875 45,145 | 
Record .... . 17,580 7,850 1,755 . 27,185 7 
North American . . 10,735 9,590 4,570 24,895 7 
4,530 8,520 260 13,310 

4% times as many as the Ledger. 

2% times as many as the North American. 

Twice as many as the Record. 

25 per cent more than the Press. 


It will be seen by the statement above © 
that THE INQUIRER not only printed more” 
advertising than any other newspaper but 


Bis 





that it contained more than the Record 
and North American combined. a 

The advertisers themselves are the” 
best judges of a newspaper’s advertising) 
value and no argument can better tell that? 


It Pays to Advertise in ~ 1 
a The Philadelphia Inquirer” 


| 

















